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YOU Can Write Short Stories 


The Editors Will Buy Them 


Do you want to write and sell short stories? You can. If you are 
a keen observer of life around you, and have a knowledge of the 
technique of putting a short story together, you can write stories that 
the editors will want. For every editor is looking for new, well trained 
writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. The editors are 
waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and we will supply 
the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your idea. It is 


The Ideal Course in Short Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story? 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 


and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE The C 
LESSON FEATURE e Contents 





Lesson 1. The First Essential of 





The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing. 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It. pa 

: . : ee Smee lava Lesson 3. Write About the Things 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly an ieee: 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra Lesson 4. Themes Are Everywhere. 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
votes. 
Lesson 7. Beginning the Story. 
SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER Lesson 8. Explaining “Plot” and 
“Crisis.”’ 

The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN Lesson 9. How to Secure ‘“Sus- 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, Lesson 10. “Suspense.” — 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together pei i » epg ew as 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER'S DIGEST— | [econ 13, The Setting — Atmos. 
both for $5.00. phere and Color. 

Lesson 14. Dialogue. 
Lesson 15. The Climax. 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16 Denouement and Con- 


clusion. 


The Writer’s Digest, 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. Lesson 17. Relation of Author to 
Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) Characters, 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- Literary Form. 
mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year Less 19. What the Edi Ww 
to THE WRITER'S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already ee a as ne ene 
Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 


a subscriber, mark out the word “enter’’ and write in the mar- 


gin of this coupon, ‘“‘extend” my subscription for one year.) Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
Sought by Editors, 
FARING ceseviccecseces Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
script. 
EY, de 60Gb soe ches sa td OCS pees aN wee Cre Wee oe Haman oun Lesson 23. Originality. 
Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
oS EE ee eee eee eee WG ewes vecepetesee’ Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 
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4 SFORICAL 
HING CoMPANY 


1462 pages on thick opaque paper—yet only 
2%” thick. Durably bound in handsome 
Buckram with gold stamped title. 





“HOW DR. JOHNSON 
WOULD MARVEL” 


—an interesting, entertaining booklet, which 
will be sent you on request, tells how diction- 
ary making has been perfected—the first The- 
saurus—what it was, what it did—how the 
Thesaurus Dictionary is different. 


It shows you the amazing wealth of the 
English language , os a common word 
through all its shades of meaning, associated 
and opposed. It is well worth reading ng by eveiy- 
one who desires better knowledge of the lan- 
guage. 


FREE to you without obligation or expense. 
Simply mention this magazine. 





‘T-fer-f5- do they always 
@ say what you mean? 


They are the mirror of your mind—those thousands of precious 
words you use every day. Your success as a writer depends on 
how well you use them. 

They are teeming with power to make you a successful writer 
—or to stamp you in spite of your education as a person of loose 
thinking powers. 

You have realized this. Yet how often you have found your- 
self handicapped by your inability to use words accurately, forc- 
ibly, exactly—both in writing and speaking. 

How often you halt and stumble over them, perhaps in pass- 
ages where you feel the most need for fluent expression, wonder- 
ing constantly, “Are they saying exactly what I mean?” 


You Can Make Words Fit Like Gloves 


Have you ever counted the hours you have lost searching for words? 
Do you grope for words to convey your thoughts aetieeomael which per- 
haps you do not even know exist in our wonderfully expressive language? 
Perhaps you have referred to your dictionary only to find it unable to sup- 
ply the word you’d forgotten—or confusing in its many conflicting definitions. 
Perhaps you have studied English courses—and found them lacking in 
power to teach you how to choose the words most fitted for your purpose. 
But it is possible for you to write with the knowledge that you are using 
words exactly. 
You can have at your very finger tips the exact words to express your 
every shade of meaning, to present your every thought exactly—words that 
fit your needs like gloves. 


Here is Mastery of the 
Mighty English Language 


—the Treasure House of Words and Knowledge—a key to the success that 
rewards ability to use the exact word at the right time. 

Here—in this remarkable book—is power to use words eloquently, spark- 
ingly, vigorously—with the dynamic force of EXACTNESS. 

A flip of the pages and you have your exact word before you in a few 
seconds’ time—and have it in relation to the words associated or opposed 
in meaning. 

It defines the word—it supplies the word you have forgotten or do not know 
—it places in your hands complete control of the whole English Language. 


It is a book that you as a writer will find more valuable than any 
other book you may have on your shelves. 
Wien is no other book 
like it in the world 


No other book contains the distinctive 
patented arrangement which oe this book 


It is more than a mere 


word book 
—more than a book of definitions. It is full 


of facts which in themselves are a liberal 
education. so valuable. Only a Ma:ch could have writ- 
ten it. Only the World’s Master Philologist 
A contains in its pages the very secret cou'd have carried through the arrangement 
of success—-conscious power born of Knowl- which places such potential power in the 
edge. hands of the user. 


Not only does it give you the exact word for every shade of meaning. It is full of facts; 
complete text books on English grammar, composition, word building, correct use of English, 
references to the vital facts of the Bible. historical a. up-to-date ceographical facts, ALL 
the important words and definitions of the peding 5 sciences, the only—but send in 
the coupon and examine it for yourself. This Am nied Edition has + reduced to the new 
low price of $9.00 net. And even at this low price we want oe to see the book before you 
buy it. Send the coupon now, keep the book ten days—then if you do not find it the most 
va.uable book you have ever owned we will refund your deposit without question. 


-—-—-——-— “SEND ON APPROVAL” COUPON -———-—-— 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. WD-5, 
1334 Cherry Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I enclose $3.00 (p id in U. 8. A. and Canada), for which send me i of the 
new Amplified Edition of March’s Thesaurus Dictionary. If I keep the book, pay you 
$2.00 per month for three months. 

If for any reason I do not wish to keep the pak. I will return it to you in good condi- 
tion within ten days, and you are to refund my $3.0 
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Producers Seeking Good Photoplays 


|” cgpnni now there is a great shortage of really good photoplays. Producers 

need and want new stuff, badly—are eagerly looking for worthy material 
from the ranks of the newer writers like yourself. Thousands of writers have 
the latent ability to write such photoplays, but need only proper coaching and 


simple instruction. 


Your Opportunity — Here — Now 


You can win fame and a comfortable income— perhaps a handsome reward — by 
catering to this demand, if you have the desire and will apply the principles outlined in 


the practical, easy-to-grasp 


WRITER’S DIGEST “IDEAL” COURSE IN 


PHOTOPLAY WRITING 





What the “IDEAL” Course in 
Photoplay Writing Includes: 


. Choosing Words. 

. Origin of the Photoplay. 

3. Development of the Modern Photo- 
Diay. 

4. First Requisite of the Writer. 

5. The Theme and the Basic Idea. 
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~ 


. Gathering Material for the Story. 
. The Story Plot. 
8. Building the Plot. 
9. Titles—Their Importance. 
10. The Synopsis. 
11. Making the Story Real. 
12. The Use of Suspense and Surprise. 
13. Human Interest, Heart Interest, and 
Punch. 
14. Development of By-Plots. 
15. Introducing Characters by Action. 
16. Making the Trial Synopsis. 
17. Importance of the Opening Para- 
graph. 
18. Value of a Distinct Title. 
19. How to Prepare Your Manuscripts. 
20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 











READ WHAT SOME OF OUR STUDENTS 
SAY ABOUT THE W. D. “IDEAL” COURSE 


“It’s worth the money, as good as others 
that I have seen priced at several times 
yours.”—L, C. 

“T was certainly glad to see THE ‘IDEAL’ 
COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING 
which came by this morning’s mail. I have 
four or five other courses, but this is the 
most sensible and careful statement_I have 
seen.”--S, M. N., Washington, D. C. 

“One of the best Courses I have found on 
the market. Worth many times the price.” 

. L. P., Plymouth, Texas. ra 


which has been prepared especially to train new men and 
women to meet this demand. There is an old saying, that 
every man has at least one story in him; every man has a lot 
of stories in him—if he can only get them out. The “Ideal” 
Course tells you how to get them out—and down on paper. 
It begins at the bottom and tells you in an easy way just 
what goes to make up a story. It shows you how to 
isolate a theme from a group of incidents, and then how 
to build those incidents up around this theme into a plot; 
then adding a pinch of action and suspense and surprise 
to these other ingredients. 

THE REAL WAY IS THE “IDEAL” WAY because 
you can understand it—because it is written for the man 
and woman without previous training; because it is pre- 
pared by people who have been “through the mill’ and 
therefore know how to make you know what they know. 

The “Ideal”? Course is made up of twenty big Lessons— 
Lessons so very complete that, pe Aan reading them, you can 
select your theme all by yourself; and, by following the 
Course through from start to finish, write a complete 
photoplay. Then, to finish it off with, you can follow the 
instructions in the concluding Lesson and—sell it! 


Special Offer—$7 for $5 


The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
PHOTOPLAY WRITING is $5, but if this special offer 
is accepted at once, we are going to include a year’s 
subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If you are 
already a subscriber, we will extend your subscription for 
one year from present date of expiration. 


= 
!PUT THIS COUPON TO WORK NOW 


I THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
1 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


[I enclose (M. 0. or personal check) for $5 for which send to me by 
g retura mail your “‘IDEAL’’ COURSE IN PHOTOPLAY WRITING, and 


exter } my subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 

extend 
i DE |< o.c.0'6 4:56 :0:40 600006004044 048 40064 0504 SESEKEL OS CESS 
Street Address...eseeces RC eT TT ere 
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Which Book Do You Want? 














“AUTHOR'S | 
QUESTION | 
| WANSWER ; 








by 
J.J Hoffmann 








you may have, without cost, a copy of either of the two books pictured above. 

The one, “THE AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK,” covers 
every phase of successful authorship. It contains one hundred and sixty-five questions 
and answers on essential things every author should know, answered clearly and con- 
cisely. 
“LETTERS FROM EDITORS?” is a bound specimen set of reproductions from in- 
spirational letters about wanted material, received direct from the editors of well-known 
magazines. 

All you need do is write down below the names and addresses of ten persons in- 
terested in some phase of writing, stating whether the interest lies in journalism, news- 
paper work, poetry writing, song writing, photoplay writing, etc. Then send them to us, 
and either of these two books is yours. 


MAIL THIS BLANK TODAY 
Name Address Interest 








EERE ys: time oe ne ee gets Se ey AEST Bee Ee FN hr, Eee ar OTR ee Ree ee Mean eee ee ae 
Send me free: C] AUTHOR’S QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOK, or 


[_] LETTERS FROM EDITORS. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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hort-Story Writing 


How .to ‘Write, What to 
Write, and Where to Sell. 


Dr. Esenwein’s pupils — hundreds of them — are con- 
stantly selling their work because they are taught to do so. FF 
One student has reported $600 sales in one week; another ## 














u 
made over $1000 before completing her course; another U 
recently won a $2000 prize; another has received over [ff 
a 


$5000 for stories and articles written in spare time; another fy 
sells the entire product of all his time, and there are many fy 
such. News of this sort comes in continuously. au 


f 


J—— 


Congressman-Novelist } 
Proves Worth of 
Dr Esenweinss Course i 


There is no other institution doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recog- 
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nize this; over one hundred members of the 
Ti English faculties of higher institutions are 
| studying in our Literary Department. The 
u editors recognize it, for they are constantly 
| recommending our courses. 
ny Courses in Short-Story oS 
u fication, Journalism, Article riting, 
Play Writing, etc., taught by our staff 
au of literary experts, headed by Dr. J. 
| Berg Esenwein, famous critic and 
u teacher; Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive 
ul criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice; 
+ real teaching. 
1] BOOKLET, “29 Storise of Success,”” 
ul William N. Vaile, now serving his fourth term as a SAC cee San renee ae nee 
} Representative in Congress from Colorado, has just had oy ete a8 ee oe ee 
a a novel published by Doubleday, Page & Company Vou ineur ao oblination & 
a — “The Mystery of the Golconda” — which one of the writing for complete Aba , aX 
! many favorable reviews aptly calls ‘‘a ghostly tale of formation. This % -? 
ul adventure.’ Short-stories and articles have appeared coupon is for wv oe” 
in Collier's, Argosy-All-Story, Adventure, Sunset, Country your con- '~o" 
u Gentleman, etc., and his political and economic writings am™._- 
and speeches have been many. In the midst of his busy AP o? WD 5-26 
u any Vaile —— — time to write, and promises . xe 
t i i = 
i pod ij one of the leading mystery story writers of ¥ ”, o? THE HOME 
| oo?” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
u What others have done, YOU too can do see" Springfield, Mass. 
u 150 page illustrated catalog free. cr I am interested in the subjects checked: 
Sibir cilliniic im $ C Short-Story Writing 
uw ; O Article Writing 
M ©THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL: _, Uverse Writing oo 
2 ease sen me, withou ° gation, your 
u Established 1897 H illustrated catalog and ‘‘29 Stories of Success.” — 
Springfield, Mass. ‘ sii 
. We publish The Writer's Library, 14 volumes; descrip- i 
« tive booklet free. We also publish The Writer's @ Address... .ceecereccceeeverecsceesseeesseees ovccccce 
(a Monthly, the leading magazine for Nteresy workers; t 
sample copy 25c, annual subscription $3.00. §  Cityececevccceseveccccececs soeees -State......- seeeee 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts— 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot--tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been through 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our [FRESpS) 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT PAB 
ie 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp : wd 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a f 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 

in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work. If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets, If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 
Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows : 


1000 words. OF let... .ccccccccccccee sPls0n 
we, | 2.00 
ye Re Se ero 3.00 
3000 to 4000 words.......eceeeeeceee 4.00 
HO00. 10 SOGO WOEESE: oocccvcscisscovcs 5.00 


Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: 5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies, 








NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash, 


“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa, 














WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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The Evolution of Musical Comedy 


By ORVILLE D. ADAMS 


“Today the country is musical comedy 
mad!” That is the way a Broadway pro- 
ducer expressed the situation to me re- 
cently. The audiences now have a pref- 
erence for musical comedy plays like The 
Student Prince, Rose Marie, Sunny, Dearest 
Enemy, Blossom Time and The Vagabond 
King. 

There are many willing producers, but 
not a sufficient number of good books and 
music. Think of it! Here indeed is en- 
couragement for the struggling writer, par- 
ticu'arly the one who has visions of writing 
for the stage. Don’t say that you haven’t 
a chance. You have. So start working 
on that idea, if it is a good one. While 
all the successful shows mentioned above 
are based on a romantic story of one type 
or another, The Student Prince and The 
Vagabond King in particular, offer proof 
of the lack of original manuscripts. Take 
for instance The Student Prince. ‘This 
operetta was adapted from Richard Mans- 
field’s old success Heidelberg. The libretto 
relates the student days of Prince Karl 
Franz at Heidelberg University and its 
environs. The pilot is colorfully motivated 
by a very touching love affair between Karl 
and a peasant girl. The Vagabond King is 
based on Justin Huntley McCarthy’s play 
If I Were King. This play offered the 
librettist splendid romantic drama, perme- 
ated with delightful fantasy. Despite the 
adaptations, there is an indigenous musical 
drama struggling to the surface and the 


embryonic playwright should lose no oppor- 
tunity to join this field of artistic creative 
writing now. 

Lately, in talking with a composer about 
musical comedies, he said the trouble with 
the writers is that they try to put a suc- 
cess over on their first or second effort. On 
the other hand, he pointed out that a com- 
poser begins his work by practicing the 
scales laboriously for several months. Next 
comes the daily grind of running over sim- 
ple compositions until he has perfected his 
playing. After his preparation he is ready 
to study the old masters and their classical 
works. Then, during these advanced 
stages, he runs the monotonous chromatic 
scales every day. After several years of 
application on fundamentals, he begins the 
study of harmony and it is not until this 
stage in his work that he ever thinks real 
seriously of composing. This hit me pretty 
hard and I began to think that the librettist 
ought to fol!ow the example set by his ally, 
the composer, and devote more time to 
study, thought, observation and knowledge 
of the principles of comedy and drama. 

On interviewing another New York man- 
ager, he informed me that his office will- 
ingly read all the manuscripts submitted to 
them, as they are constantly seeking new 
plays. Because, as he expressed it, “No 
one can te!l where a ‘hit’ will come from.” 
All of which is further encouragement for 
the playwright. The producer now pre- 
senting The Love Call, latest operetta by 

7 
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Franz Lehar, who also composed The Merry 
Widow, told me substantially the same 
thing, in a recent conversation. 


You may use the musical comedies enu- 
merated above as types or examples for 
guidance in a general way, but do not em- 
ploy them as patterns, because if you do, 
you will have an imitation instead of a new 
and exceptional manuscript. An original 
idea is the keynote of any successful 
achievement, whether it be in manufac- 
turing, selling or writing. To quote an 
o!d adage, “Don’t be a ghost, imitation is 
suicide, the shadow of another man’s idea.” 
David Starr Jordan, former president of 
Stanford University has often told his stu- 
dents that the world will step aside for the 
man who knows where he is going! 

One of the managers I consulted for the 
benefit of the Dicest readers has been asso- 
ciated with many high-class Broadway pro- 
ductions extending over a long period of 
years. Musical comedies, according to his 
experience, must have, besides a story that 
expresses the joy of living, some clever nov- 
elties and several stirring ensembles with 
an element of artistic surprise or originality. 
He cited the “Drinking Song” in The Stu- 
dent Prince. At the time we were talking, 
the Prince show was playing the house ad- 
joining his offices. As he indicated, the 
“Drinking Song” was not entirely new be- 
cause it had been used in Robin Hood many 
years ago, but it was novel by reason of 
the advent of Prohibition and that was why 
the audiences could not get enough of it. 
It would be folly to offer any more songs 
of this kind, in the opinion of this pro- 
gressive producer, as several shows were 
trying to imitate it and some were suffering 
in a mild way by comparison. His advice 
was to’study this popular feature and get 
something entirely new. The “Drinking 
Song” proves that the author, Miss Don- 
nelly, made a careful decision in incor- 
porating this rollicking ensemble in her 
script. She took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity her story offered, because the stein 
was used freely at Heide'berg at the time 
the action took place. Too frequently, pos- 
sibilities of one sort or another are over- 
looked when developing a plot. 


This same producing manager said that 
Owen Davis, the highly successful play- 
wright, was exceeding'y diligent in his effort 
to determine just what the theatergoers 
want. Mr. Davis often goes to the theater 
to consu't the ushers, because they are 
so close to the patrons of a play that they 
know just what scene, song or comedy 
pleases the people most. 


I next interviewed a nationally known 
composer, whose songs have been sung the 
world over, to ask why he had not com- 
posed a musical comedy score. He prompt- 
ly reptied that he had not had a good book 
submitted to him, but that when he did 
read one that was charming, original and 
based on an American romance, written in 
an intelligent style, he would set to work 
right away. To sympathetically influence 
and inspire a creative composer, your book 
must be an artistic expression of thought, 
naturally interwoven with tone, form and 
rhythm. According to his idea, Jrene was 
a worthy examp‘e for the student play- 
wright to study. He told me that up to 
last year, the author and composer of this 
production had each received nearly $240,- 
000 royalties. This, also, goes to prove 
that the managers and public will support 
a musical play with an intelligent book con- 
taining characters who are intensely human 
and alive, provided an abundance of legi- 
timate comedy is evolved from the plot com- 
plications. There is one sure-fire way to 
write comedy scenes and that is to develop 
a situation with continuity right through 
one scene to another, each one in turn be- 
ing unfolded from the action of the pitot. 

As you go along, see to it that your prin- 
cipal characters always carry the play, or 
plot. Do not let the principals’ supports 
or characters who are sustaining the com- 
edy element, which should be the second- 
ary plot, run away with the main interest 
untess your show is expressly written for 
the comedian, or a team of comedians. All 
the characters should be well defined and 
consistently sustained. To avoid a waver- 
ing interest, develop your love intrigue 
thorough'y. Refrain from having too many 
two-people scenes. Furthermore, do not let 
your leads get too far apart, or the audi- 
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ence will not care whether they ever get 
together or not. 

As the dialogue is, or should be one of 
the features in a musical comedy, it must 
be brilliant and crisp throughout the play 
and witty during the comedy scenes. 
White it is permissible to use a few puns, 
try to get along without the play on words. 
A composer is very sensitive to feeling, 
and unless your libretto comprises a cas- 
ually connected series of complications, 
which are gradually and logica‘ly unfolded 
by unexpected means, he will be unmoved, 
with the result that the music of your play 
will lack color, feeling, expression and that 
divine language of art only found in melody, 
harmony and rhythm. Motives incite one 
to action, so if those that induce your char- 
acter to act are natural, the composer will 
be inspired to interpret the feelings of the 
persons in the play with such dramatic ex- 
pression that the audiences will intimately 
feel the major sentiments experienced by 
the characters. 

The musical comedy author can learn 
a great deal from the grand opera librettist 
who is a student of the emotions, first, last 
and always. The famous composers could 
never have supplied such wonderful scores 
had it not been for the writers who created 
the tense'y dramatic stories. Without John 
Luther Long’s strange, tender tragedy 
known as Madam Butterfly, Puccini would 
not have been moved to compose such great, 
colorful music. Grand opera has resulted 
in the popular idea that the zsthetic in art 
and emotions can only be evolved from 
tragedy, pathos and the surging passions. 
This is not so. The musical p!ay can also 
provide beauty of plot and splendid music, 
coupled with rhythm of lyric and dancing, 
if the writers will knuckle down to the in- 
trinsic principles of writing. Study these 
fundamentals thoughtfully and be sympa- 
thetic to contemporaneous life and its re- 
lation to the art of the drama, and you will 
find a place for yourself in the evolution 
of our musical comedy. 





CAUSE and effect embraces all. 





BE suRE you’re ahead—then go right. - 


EARNING FAME BEFORE 
BREAKFAST 


John Metcalfe, the young English writer, 
whose first book of short stories, “The 
Smoking Leg,” has created a sensation in 
London, has achieved his success by getting 
up at four o’clock and writing every morn- 
ing until the beginning of the business day. 
Before the war, Metcalfe took honors at 
Manchester and London Universities and 
studied philosophy at the Sorbonne. During 
the war, he served in the Royal Air Force. 
But it is from an earlier period that he 
derives the material for his stories. 

His father was a sea captain, who left 
the sea while Metcalfe was still a young 
boy, and became an institution worker in 
the Barnado Homes, a national chain of 
homes for waifs, strays, and wayward chil- 
dren in general. Through boyhood ac- 
quaintance with the inmates of these homes, 
Metcalfe came into close touch with the 
profoundly sordid elements in English life. 
His father moved about from one home to 
another, one of the longest stays being made 
in Stepney, a sordid suburb in the east end 
of London. It was here that he acquired 
the childhood experiences on which the best 
story in the book, “Paper Windmills,” is 
based. ° 

It was during his years of teaching since 
the War that Metcalfe began to write seri- 
ously. He got round the difficulties of writ- 
ing and teaching at the same time by get- 
ting up at four o’clock every morning 
throughout termtime, cooking his breakfast 
of bacon and eggs and tea and writing until 
the hour when school opened. His stories 
appeared from time to time in the Adelphi, 
the Outlook, and the London Mercury. The 
title story, “The Smoking Leg,” appeared 
first in the London Mercury. It is pub- 
lished in the United States by Doubleday, 
Page and Company.—Doubleday, Page and 
Company. 





NOT AS ADVERTISED 
New Clerk: “Who is that fellow in the 
office giving the boss such a bawling out?” 
Old Clerk: “Oh, that fellow? Why, he’s 
the silent partner."—American Mutual 
Magazine. 





How I Cashed in on a Hobby 


By E. HARVEY SLAGLE 


Ever since I was a boy I have been a sort 
ot hero worshipper. I have found insipra- 
tion in reading biography and history. I 
have always been fond of reading anecdotes 
of the great and near great. Every item 
concerning people of note I clipped from 
the newspapers and saved it for future 
reading. 

But how were they to be kept so as to find 
them easily when needed? Every item I 
clipped was dated with pen and ink. At 
last an idea came. The clippings were 
pasted in scrap-books for convenience and 
further use when I had found a definite use 
for them. 

In this way I gained an education in liter- 
ature. I learned about authors and their 
work; great men and women and their 
achievements; music; the arts and the 
drama. 

My first scrap-books were made of old 
catalogs or blank books, but they answered 
the purpose until a better way was found. 

I went to a paper house and had sheets of 
paper cut 12x18 inches in size, which I 
folded once, making four pages 9x12 inches. 
Then I got ordinary mucilage and began 
pasting clippings on the loose leaves to make 
my scrap-books. I put three columns to a 
page, and when I had a picture of the sub- 
ject or person I pasted that in too, to make 
the book more interesting to look at and 
read. 

I made these books for forty years, and at 
last I discovered that I had a gold-mine in a 
literary way. There were notes and anec- 
dotes of famous people that I had been 
keeping all of this time selfishly, and for 
my own benefit. The idea came to me: 
“Why not cash in on my hobby?” Here 
was material worth any amount of money if 
properly used. 

About this time Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
famous author of “Poems of Passion,” died. 
I turned to my scrap-book and read every- 
thing I could find about her; bits of her 
poems; some of her homely philosophy ; 
how she came to write some of her poems; 
her ideal married life; her bereavement, 
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and lastly her war work, that ultimately 
caused her death. 

I sat down and tried to write an apprecia- 
tion of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. I worked 
hard and did my best to write a readable 
article, and when it was finished I called up 
the editor of the largest daily paper in our 
city and told him that I had an appreciation 
of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, the poetess, who 
had just died, and wanted to know if he 
could use an article of that kind in the next 
Sunday edition of his paper. 

His reply was, “I don’t know until I see 
and read it. Bring it down.” This I did, 
with the result that the article was accepted 
and printed in the next Sunday edition of 
his paper, and at the end of two weeks I 
received a check for seven dollars and fifty 
cents. 

Then William Dean Howells died. 1 
wrote an appreciation of him and sent it to 
the same editor with the same result. 

In one year I made more than one hun- 
dred dollars from this source alone. Then 
I began looking up centenary celebrations, 
and birthdays. Immediately I stumbled 
onto the fact that Clement C. Moore had 
written his “Night Before Christmas” just 
one hundred years ago. I went to my 
scrap-books and found abundant material 
for an article which I wrote and sold for 
five dollars and fifty cents. 

Then came the centenary of Edward 
Everett Hale, the author of that world 
famous story, “The Man Without a Coun- 
try;” the centenary of the death of John 
Keats, the English poet and the writer of 
“America ;” and the hundredth birthday of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, which happened to 
fall on the Fourth of July. 

Another hobby of mine was collecting 
autographs of noted people, which I often 
sent in with my articles, to be reproduced. 
This enhanced the value of the article and 
made it more interesting as viewed from 
the reader’s viewpoint. 

Thus I cashed in on one of my hobbies 
and I still have the scrap-books as a source 
of further exploitation. 
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Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. O'DONNELL 


IX 
CHILDREN’S STORIES—THE PLOT 


We found last month that the first step 
in doing the child’s story is usually to 
choose a subject. We are speaking now of 
cases where the author comes to his type- 
writer with no previous idea that he has 
worked out fairly completely in his mind— 
just determines to write a child’s story and 
wants to “pull an idea out of the air.” 

The subject may be a kitten, a tree, a 
johnny-jump-up—anything. The next step 
is to find a “story”—what the tale is to be 
about, as in the example given: about a 
kitten from a frowzy home that was sent 
away to a kitten school where she learned to 
lie gracefully in a work-basket, and, com- 
ing home, did it so beautifully that every 
woman in the alley bought a work-basket 
for her kitten, the sight of the work-bas- 
ket suggesting patches and cleanliness, un- 
til the alley became a place of be-patched, 
cleanly, and neatly kept families. 

Then comes the “theme,” which is usually 
inherent in the “story”—in the above case 
the theme was the value of a good example. 

The present paper has to do with the 
“plot” that is to be built up for carrying 
the action and providing suspense and in- 
terest. 

The new writer for children, whether 
experienced or not in other forms of writ- 
ing, is likely to make one of two mistakes: 
he will either under- or over-plot his story. 
In the former case the tale will lack interest ; 
in the latter it will be too involved for the 
child mind to grasp. It should be borne 
in mind always that the juvenile editor does 
want plot in the stories he publishes, a very 
definite plot, but—he does not necessarily 
want plot in quite the sense that the adult 
fiction editor wants it; that is, with the 
“conflict” elements as an essential condi- 
tion. 


The conventional adult plot is triangular 
in structure, with one point of the triangle 
battling with another point for the gaining 
of the third. The ideal plot in the story 
for the very small child is not that, nor is 
it pictured as a straight line, as in the case 
of the adult sketch. Rather it may be de- 
scribed as a circle, with the central char- 
acter of the story starting at a given. point 
and ending there as the result of a condition 
or set of conditions laid down at the start. 
It partakes, in short, more of the nature of 
what, in discussing the adult short storv, 
we speak of technically as a “tale.” 


Since, then, it is possible to eliminate the 
struggle, or “conflict,” element from the 
child’s story, we do not (which is one of 
the charming things about writing for very 
small children) have to provide a villain. 
The old fairy tales, it is true, had their 
ogres, and their toothless hags, and all 
that; but fairy tales, it should be remem- 
bered, were probably originally composed 
for adults, back in the ages when the listener 
was less sophisticated than is the modern 
adult—and, too, when every fairy tale or 
story had a certain allegorical quality. 

Setting out to build our plot, then—start- 
ing to draw our circle, that is—we establish 
a condition, the working out of which brings 
us back to the starting point. This condi- 
tion takes the place of the conflict element 
in the adult story. 

Let us take one of the writer’s stories 
to illustrate this point. We had wondered 
often what became of the spoon that the 
dish ran off with, in the Mother Goose 
rhyme. No answer, of course, so we did 
the obvious thing, provided one. In our 
story it was little Mary Spoon that was 
run off with. Her going broke the set of 
six beautiful Spoons that Miss Tabitha had 
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kept proudly on the sideboard—but a broken 
set was not to be thought of by Miss 
Tabitha, so she put the rest of the family 
away in a dark, stuffy drawer, where the 
only time they ever saw outside was when 
a maid chanced to open the drawer, only 
to close it promptly again—just a peep out, 
and that was all. Little Dorothy Spoon 
determined to do something about it; she 
wanted the family reunited, not only be- 
cause they mourned little lost Mary, but be- 
cause they wanted back their hereditary 
place on the sideboard. 

Dorothy, then, watched her opportunity 
and slipped out and away to the Land of 
Cream Puffs, where, after a series of ex- 
citing adventures, she found Mary and 
brought her home. Miss Tabitha promptly 
replaced the family on the sideboard! 

There we have it—at the start-off the con- 
dition of the broken family and the lost 
place on the sideboard, then the achieving 
of the old status, bringing the story around 
naturally to where it started. As the story 
appeared it had no “conflict” element—none 
was needed—motivation was supplied by 
the child’s anticipation of Dorothy’s re- 
turn home with the wandering Mary; Doro- 
thy’s trip through the Land of Cream Puffs 
was wholly unopposed. In an adult story, 
however, we would have postulated a strug- 
gle between Dorothy and say, a giant, the 
opening of the story made brief but atten- 
tion holding, with a bit of exposition, but 
all except a very few opening paragraphs 
given over to the conflict between Dorothy 
and the giant. 

This is not to say that conflict may not be 
used—merely that it is not essential—in 
fact, for the very small child our own opin- 
ion is that the story will be all the better for 
not having it. 

To illustrate, in the above story Dorothy’s 
adventures comprise a series of whimsical 
meetings with various Mother Goose char- 
acters. She meets Little Jack Horner, and 
the Tuffet youngster, and Simple Simon, 
and Little Boy Blue, in addition to the little 
old man who puts the goody flavors in the 
oranges and things, and who elfishly mixes 
them all up sometimes—each in his proper 
character as having to do with the Land of 


Cream Puffs—but not in a single case is 
there a conflict or obstacle note—just whim- 
sical antics for each one to go through. 

Or—the story could have been written 
with the conflict element pronounced, which, 
according to adult short-story methods, 
would have meant that Dorothy would have 
had Jimmy Saucer, the beautiful blue havi- 
land dish that ran off with Mary, to deal 
with from the start. The story would have 
been an account of Dorothy’s efforts to 
outwit him at every turn. For the older 
child, from ten into the ’teens, such a hand- 
ling of the story would be preferable— 
but we are speaking in these articles always 
of the very small child. 

In this story, we might observe, too, the 
series of incidents was important as carry- 
ing out the idea of a search. 

Again, the action may be more unified 
than in the above, and devote itself to a 
single adventure—as in a recent story of 
the writer’s, in which Grandpa didn’t be- 
lieve that Snow Flakes had very much 
sense, although they were great friends of 
Betty’s. So to show Grandpa, Betty 
wheedled Jack Frost into taking her to 
The Garden Where the Snow Flakes Are 
Taught To Fly. There, as the teaching in- 
structions were under way, she gave the 
Snow Flakes some new ideas in flurrying 
and scurrying and drifting, and when they 
accompanied her home and let her down 
ever so gently in the most beautiful exe- 
cuted drift imaginable, even Grandpa, who 
was looking out the window into the back 
garden, had to admit that a good deal might 
be said for the little white people. 

Here we have the circle thought again, 
with the interest centered on the one big 
feature—in the Garden of Scrunch, a 
gnome-like little creature was teaching the 
Snow Flakes to fly. This story also em- 
phasizes a point touched upon last month, 
that what interest the child above all else 
is the unusual idea, the whimsical idea, pro- 
vided it is worked out with plenty of color 
and action. 

In our next article we will take up in 
detail certain points of suspense and ac- 
tion, as related to the above observations on 
“plot” construction. 

















Hints on Character Study 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor “Collier's Weekly” and Author of “Narrative Technique.” 


If you ask nine out of ten beginning 
students of writing what they want to write 
about, their answers will have little to do 
with a deep, abiding interest in human beings 
and their doings. You may think yourself 
interested in people and yet in the sense in 
which you must be interested to succeed 
in writing you may not be at all. You like 
to be with people, you have many friends, 
you are a discriminating gossiper, you like 
to read about “characters”—but this is not 
enough. You may be and do all these things 
and still not be interested in a probing, ana- 
lytical, literary sense at all. A writer’s 
task is to portray human beings more than 
to judge them and, as literature is a record 
of human frai:ties, you must be interested 
sympathetically in these frailties and your 
curiosity must endure till you have gone 
to the bottom of them. 

An understanding of the complexities of 
human nature requires a life-time of ser- 
ious application. I wish to set forth in this 
article a few suggestions for those writers 
who realize the importance of mastering 
motives and are anxious to deepen their un- 
derstanding of why people behave as they 
do. To understand human beings and their 
conduct, it is necessary both to feel and 
to think. No one can give you this ability to 
feel, but much may be done to help you to 
cultivate skill in comprehending people and 
their motives, if you are genuinely inter- 
ested and have the energy for sustained and 
careful study. 

The tremendous advances in knowledge 
of psychology is an invaluable asset to the 
writer, for it enables him to get an extraor- 
dinary enlightenment on the “mysteries” 
of motives, habits, impulses, appetites, and 
behavior in general. Consciously or un- 
consciously, every writer is ninety per cent 
a psychologist ; his purpose is different from 


that of the scientist but both handle the 


same material. The fiction writer is a psy- 
chologist with an artistic purpose. All 
writers of good narrative are good scien- 
tists as well as good artists. 

A deliberate and careful study of the 
characters of the people whom you meet in 
everyday life is of value to you as a writer 
for three chief reasons: 

A. If you succeed without a general un- 
derstanding of character, you will prob- 
ably find yourself using a very small, high- 
ly individualized group of people or possibly 
even one character and so will before long 
exhaust the market for stories in so limited 
a field and be obliged to discover a new 
vein, which may be very difficult. 

B. Such study provides the best short- 
cut for those writers who have succeeded at 
pot-boilers and hack melodrama and wish 
to reach the bigger magazines and get better 
pay. 

C. Some close observation of character 
is indispensable to all who expect to earn 
any degree of fame as fiction writers. 

If you think that you are a student of 
character and yet your manuscripts per- 
sistently refuse to sell, it will pay you to 
examine the reasons set forth below for 
many failures of new writers and see 
whether your particular weakness cannot 
be found among them: 

A. The pleasure of being with people is 
confused with real study of the people them- 
selves. This is perhaps the most common 
misconception among literary students. 
Merely associating with persons for the 
pleasant reaction is a passive process; the 
genuine student must approach the prob!em 
aggressively. 

B. The reading of motives is superficial. 
The undiscriminating observer is apt to rely 
on speech and on isolated acts to explain 
character, when isolated acts, done on im- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Thirty-one in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry. 
By THOMAS KENNEDY 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POETRY 


Here we have a dreaded subject, but one 
too often neglected. Psychology is such a 
formidable word that it scares many people 
away; poets often think that if they are in 
a certain mood, they are all equipped for 
writing, and that they need take no thought 
as to the effect of what they are about to 
commit to paper. 

A lady in a poetry-writing class once 
complained to me, “I do not see how you 
can expect us to write poems to fill an 
assignment. I, for one, can write nothing 
unless it is spontaneous.” 

The trouble with much alleged poetry is 
that it is too spontanequs. Brimming over 
with an idea or an emotion that may be 
beautifully vague, just as it is vaguely beau- 
tiful, the writer dashes off a spontaneous 
expression of nothing in particular, and 
calls it poetry. Whereas the writer of 
poetry, just as much as the writer of prose, 
ought to proceed with some degree of cer- 
tainty from a definite starting point to a 
specific goal. To accomplish this feat, he 
must first have some idea of how success- 
ful poets have turned the trick. He must 
in other words have a glimmering of the 
intellectual—call it emotional if you insist— 
process that goes on in the mind of the suc- 
cessful poet. That process, much as we 
dread the word, comes under the heading 
of psychology. 

Said a well intentioned lady to a poet to 
whom she had been introduced, “When you 
write poetry, are you inspired?” Naturally 
the unfortunate man blushed and stam- 
mered. To say yes, would sound theatrical ; 
to say no would be to deny the truth about 
his work. For every poet must be and is 
inspired. The psychologist acknowledges 
this truth in his usual left handed fashion 
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by the use of a big word. He says the poet 
receives a stimulus. Put simply, the poet 
sees something that appeals to his native 
sense of beauty. Perhaps he goes out on 
a clear night and looks at the stars. 

At first, his reaction is merely a feeling 
of pleasure. This emotional stimulus al- 
most at once starts his mind to working in 
the process called association. This process 
may work in one of several ways. He may 
think that the stars are like eyes, in which 
case we say the association is one of sim- 
ilarity ; or he may say, “with all of its lights, 
the night is dark, while the day, with only 
one light, is bright”—an association of con- 
trast; or he may think, “How many nights 
just such as this one, I have walked with 
my beloved,” which is an association of con- 
tiguity. 

That is, the mind tends to associate things 
that are alike, things that are very differ- 
ent, or things that are often seen together, 
such as bread and butter. Possibly all three 
of these processes may be called into action 
at once. Any one of them is the germ of 
a poem. 

Generally, the poetic mind goes on and 
draws some kind of a conclusion from this 
association. And then he is ready to write, 
as does F. W. Bourdillon: 

The night has a thousand eyes 
And the day but one; 


Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 


The stimulus is the night sky glittering with 
stars, the associations are expressed in the 
first stanza, and the conclusion of the poet 
appears in the second stanza where he says 
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in effect, “Life is just like that.” Because 
he knew pretty definitely what he wanted to 
say before he started writing, the poet ac- 
complished the desired effect without the 
waste of a word, and then stopped—one of 
the hardest things in the world for a poet 
to do. 


Here is a short lyric by William H. 
Davies wherein the association is chiefly 
of similarity: 


THE EXAMPLE 


Here’s an example from 
A Butterfly; 

That on a rough, hard rock 
Happy can lie; 

Friendless and all alone 

On this unsweetened stone. 


Now let my bed be hard, 
No care take I; 
I’ll make my joy like this 
Small Butterfly, 
Whose happy heart has power 
To make a stone a flower. 


The stimulus is the sight of the butterfly 
on the rock, a flame of beauty on a drab 
background. The writer’s immediate asso- 
ciation is, “My heart is like this butterfly in 
that I, too, have a hard spot in life. His 
conclusion is that if the butterfly can be 
happy in its environment, so can the writer. 
Quite dissimilar is the poetic process in 
Yeats’ poem, “The Lake Isle of Innisfree”: 


I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 
And a small cabin build there, of clay and 
wattles made; 
Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for 
the honey bee, 
And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace 
comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to 
where the cricket sings; 
There midnight’s all a glimmer, and noon a 
purple glow, 
And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 


I will arise and go now, for always night and 
day 
I hear lake water lapping with low sounds 
by the shore; 
While I stand on the roadway, or on the pave- 
ments gray, 
I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 


The stimulus, of course, is a feeling of 
revulsion as the poet stands in the midst of 
the buildings and roadways of a city. Im- 
mediately comes the association of con- 


trast: “How different is this scene from 
the quiet lake island where one can have 
simplicity and peace!” Then comes the con- 
clusion: “I will arise and go now.” Worth 
noting is the fact that the poem presents 
the stimulus last and the conclusion first. 
This reverses the usual process, but is no 
less effective. 

Worth noting, too, is the psychic process 
in another lyric that uses the process of as- 
sociation by contiguity. This is by another 
Irish poct, J. M. Synge. 


TO THE OAKS OF GLENCREE 
My arms are ’round you, and I lean 
Against you while the lark 
Sings over us, and golden lights and green 
Shadows are on your bark. 
There'll come a season when you'll stretch 
Black boards to cover me; 
Then in Mount Jerome I will lie, poor wretch, 
With worms eternally, 
Although other processes are mingled with 
it, we have also this one: the oak makes the 
poet think of the boards that are made with 
its wood. What boards? In his country, 
coffin boards. Coffin—death. His conclu- 
sion is that he must leave all this beauty and 
die. 

Though the selections quoted have been 
of necessity brief ones, they illustrate the 
process that takes place in the writing of 
every successful lyric, whatever its length. 
Even in narrative poetry, although some- 
what differently applied, essentially the 
same process is present. 

Though we have not mentioned it in pass- 
ing, it is important to notice that all of these 
poets have found, though in varying de- 
gree, imaginative language to clothe their 
thought. The reason for this universal 
tendency is excellently expressed in George 
Santayana’s essay on The Elements of 
Poetry. 

“The first element which the intellect re- 
jects in forming its ideas of things,” says 
Santayana, “is the emotion which accom- 
panies the perception; and this emotion is 
the first thing the poet restores. He stops 
at the image, because he stops to enjoy. He 
wanders into the bypaths of association be- 
cause the bypaths are delightful. The love 
of beauty which made him give measure 

(Continued on page 52) 








Editors and Photographs 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Just when it seems as though there were 
nothing left to say about editors and what 
they want for photographs, I am confronted 
with the fact that there are several thou- 
sand new arrivals in the literary field who 
have not the least idea of what kind of a 
photograph an editor wants. In short, there 
is no more a saturation-point in this series 
of articles for the writer-photographer than 
there is in marketing typewriters or auto- 
mobiles. What it all really means is that 
as soon as my story is told it is time to re- 
peat it for the benefit of those who began 
to read it in the middle or toward the end. 
It is not my intention to repeat the story 
literally, word for word, but rather to touch 
upon some of the points which recent cor- 
respondence has brought to light. 

Each editor has his own pet methods. 
Sometimes he makes them public and again 
he lets people find them out. I say this for 
the reason that there is really no hard and 
fast size of photograph which editors de- 
mand, except in a few specific cases. The 
picture is the thing whether it is 15¢x2% 
or 14x17 inches in size. However, in most 
cases, prints from postcard size up to 5x7, 
614x814, or 8x10 inches are always accept- 
able. If the writer’s camera is one of the 
smaller pocket outfits, the pictures should 
be enlarged to at least 5x7 inches. A factor 
which has made a tremendous difference in 
the matter of size of pictures is the modern 
halftone engraver. He can do many and 
marvelous things to give the editor just 
what he wants from a photograph of any 
size or quality. Nevertheless, I still sug- 
gest that postcard, 5x7, 644x814, and 8x10 
prints will meet most editorial requirements. 

The next question is usually whether or 
not prints must be on glossy paper. Gen- 
erally speaking, yes; but again, thanks to 
the modern halftone engraver, beautiful 
reproductions are made from photographs 
in nearly every known printing medium. 
However, it is well to bear in mind the aver- 
age editor and the average newspaper or 
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magazine; a glossy print is best in most 
cases. It should be self-evident that only 
clear, snappy pictures are wanted and that 


these should be as well done artistically and_ 


technically as possible. 

One correspondent would like to know 
the brand of camera that makes the best 
pictures and where such a camera could be 
purchased. There are literally hundreds of 
excellent cameras of different makes all of 
which will meet every editorial require- 
ment. Let this correspondent remember 
that it is not the camera but the person who 
is using it that determines the real worth 
of an instrument. Because someone spends 
a hundred dollars for a camera in no way 
assures him of better pictures than some- 
one else who spends twenty-five dollars. 
Why? Because the human element and not 
the cost of the camera is the deciding factor. 
In short, I know of no best camera. No 
camera will do everything in photography. 
There are special types to meet special re- 
quirements. In its own sphere of work 
every camera of standard make will do good 
work when used intelligently and for work 
that it can do. As to where these cameras 
may be obtained, let me say that in nearly 
every town and city of any size there are 
photographic dealers who carry cameras in 
stock or who will get them upon order if a 
certain special model is wanted. In places 
where there are no photographic dealers 
purchases may be made by obtaining the 
catalogs of the leading camera manufac- 
turers and importers. The names may be 
obtained from the advertising pages of sev- 
eral photographic magazines which may be 
found in the local library. Another good 
way to be sure of purchasing a reliable 
camera is to consult some amateur or pro- 
fessional photographer. At least, get his 
opinion; for it will be of help in making a 
selection. 

Now as to price and what would a good 
reliable equipment cost? Recently, the tax 
on cameras has been repealed, with the re- 
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sult that a number of excellent outfits which 
were just a bit beyond the average pocket- 
book are now reduced in price to a very 
reasonable sum. In the circumstances, I 
believe that I can safely suggest that from 
eighteen to thirty-five dollars invested in- 
telligently will meet the average writer’s 
requirements. Of course, if fortune has 
smiled upon the writer and he can afford 
to spend a larger sum for a camera, then 
let me say that he can pay from thirty-five 
to over two hundred dollars for his outfit, 
depending upon the size, lens-equipment and 
make of the camera. I might say also that 
the writer can buy a very good instrument 
for less than eighteen dollars. In fact, 
cameras costing no more than two or three 
dollars have made remarkable pictures; 
but they were used by those who knew how 
to get the best results from them. As to 
size of pictures the camera is to make? 
Let me suggest the popu!ar sizes of the day. 
The smaller sizes, by means of enlarging 
can be made to meet editorial requirements 
for larger prints. The following are worth 
considering and all have their staunch ad- 
vocates: 154x2%, 24x34, 24x44, 
314x144, 2%x47%, 34%x5Y%, and 4x5. 
What size to select depends upon one’s 
pocketbook, the work to be done and how 
much weight one wishes to carry. 

In sending prints to editors never send 
them ro‘led up, unless for some special rea- 
son. There is nothing more annoying than 
to receive an article with ten or a dozen 
prints rolled up together. It is not only 
an annoyance; but it often results in torn 
or cracked prints when the editor attempts 
to straighten out the photographs. By far 
the more convenient and satisfactory way 
is to mail the pictures flat and properly pro- 
tected by heavy pieces of cardboard. It 
is really the mark of the novice to send pic- 
tures or manuscripts rolled up. It certainly 
does not lighten the editor’s burden or make 
him anticipate the perusal of material sub- 
mitted in such a manner. 

Now as to prices paid by editors for ac- 
ceptable prints, this is a matter regarding 
which it is not possible to be very definite. 
Each editor has his own price and his own 
methods of valuation. Likewise the news- 


value of the picture is an important item. 
However, speaking generally, it may be 
said that from fifty cents to several dollars 
per print is the usual return. Probably 
most photographs are valued from two to 
five dollars each. Of course, higher prices 
are paid on occasion for special events and 
the hazards involved in obtaining the pic- 
tures. Then again, when photographs ac- 
company manuscripts they are sometimes 
paid for separately or they may be included 
in the rate paid for the entire article. In 
all cases of a special nature, it is well to 
write to the editor first and give him all the 
facts. This often results in a better return 
to the writer. 


It is to be regretted that so many men 
and women who enter literary work seem 
to lack a knowledge of what constitutes a 
good picture. Recently a correspondent in 
the Middle West sent me a dozen or more 
small prints with the request to sell them 
for the best possible price. Really, it was 
pitiful to see the lack of appreciation of 
what constitutes true value. The prints 
were nothing more or less than very or- 
dinary record snapshots of western scen- 
ery, made without a thought to composi- 
tion or photographic technique. Sell these 
pictures? It would not be possible to give 
them away. No doubt this correspondent 
will feel hurt and disappointed when she 
is told the truth; but facts are facts, and 
the business world has requirements which 
must be met or it will not pay. Let me re- 
peat that the general pubtic has been trained 
to demand better pictures. A glance at any 
il'ustrated magazine or newspaper will re- 
veal higher standards of photography than 
ever before. 

There never was a time when good pic- 
tures were in greater demand, with or with- 
out accompanying manuscripts. However, 
pictorial standards have changed tremen- 
dously in the past ten or twenty years. The 
element of art has entered photography to 
the extent that pictures must not only tell 
a story but they must be attractive and even 
beautiful as well. It is being done re- 
peatedly in motion pictures and the public 
demands the same care and attention to de- 
tail in still photographs. Of course, the 
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editor but reflects the public thought and 
he, too, demands better pictures to satisfy 
his readers. The subject of editors and 
photographs will never be exhausted be- 
cause changes are occurring almost daily. 


The intelligent writer will find it to his or 
her advantage to keep in close touch with 
editorial needs and requirements, and thus 
the opportunities for the sale of good pho- 
tographs at a profit will be increased. 





Now, What Does That Meanr 


Concise Definitions of Literary Terms 


By ALFRED RUSSELL 


VI 


Redundancy.—The use of more words 
than are essential to express an idea and to 
suggest whatever of feeling the author in 
writing the passage wished to convey. It 
is indicative of loose thinking and an un- 
willingness on the part of the author to take 
pains, and to the reader is wearisome in the 
extreme. Redundancy is found in several 
forms, such as “tautology,” “circum!ocu- 
tion,” etc. 

Tautology.—The fault of frequent repe- 
tition of an idea in the same or in different 
words. “Own your own home,” the fa- 
vorite slogan of the realtors, is a familiar 
example, as also the spell-binder’s “Let us 
glance briefly at the facts in the case.” 
Common phrases are, “Audible to the ear,” 
“The original aggressor,” “Popular with the 
people,” etc. 

Pleonasm.—That form of redundancy 
which adds words that can be omitted with- 
out altering the meaning of the passage, as 
“Both the men started toward home,” or 
“The silent river was shaded and still.” 

Circumlocution—tThis is still another 
form of redundancy, in which the writer 
or speaker deliberately avoids naming an 
object, and in doing so uses long and tire- 
some roundabout phrases that to the cul- 
tivated ear makes the passage ridiculous. 
The author’s motive is either affectation, or 
else to achieve an effect of humor. A 
writer in an English review once pictured 
the pulpiterial efforts of the clergy during 
the Irish famine. These men could not be 
brought to use the word “potato.” “Preach- 
ers called it ‘that root, upon which so many 


of God’s creatures depended for support, 
and which in his wise purpose had for the 
time ceased to flourish’; or spoke of ‘that 
esculent succulent, the loss of which had 
deprived so many hungry sinners of their 
daily sustenance’; but no one said potato.” 
Sir Walter Scott had: “The solitary sound 
of one o’clock had long since resounded on 
the ebon ear of night, and the next signal 
of the advance of time was close approach- 
ing.” 

Periphrasis—Same as “circumlocution.” 

Octave.—The first eight lines of a son- 
net written in the Italian form. (See “son- 
net.”) 

Sestet—The last six lines of the Italian 
sonnet form. (See “sonnet.’’) 

Sonnet.—A verse form of fourteen lines, 
devoted to the treatment of a single idea, 
usually lyrical in nature. It originated 
among the early Italian writers, being 
brought to its highest form by Petrarch. It 
came to England in the sixteenth century, 
where it achieved remarkable popularity, 
being dabbled at by princes and noble la- 
dies as well as by the poets. The Italian 
form of the sonnet rhymed in this man- 
ner (similar letters indicating lines in their 
order that rhymed): abbaabbacdcdcd—as 
in Wordsworth’s well known sonnet: 

The world is too much with us; late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

And winds that will be howling at all hours, 

The air up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, and for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not. Great God! I’d rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 


Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
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Shakespeare, however, developed a son- 
net form with a rhyming scheme differing 
from the Italian. The Shakespearean form 
uses three quatrains, and ends with a coup- 
let given over to the climax of the idea. 
The Shakespearean sonnet rhymes thus: 
ababcdcdefefgg, and one of his loveliest is: 

When ‘te the sessions of sweet silent thought 

I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought 

And with old woes new well my dark time’s waste; 

Then can I drown the eye, unused to flow, 

For precious friends heed in death’s dateless night, 

And weep afresh love’s long since cancelled woe, 

And moan the expanse of many a vanish’d sight; 

Then can I grieve at grievances foregone, 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 

The sad account of fore-bemoaned morn. 

Each eye new paid as if not paid before, 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restor’d and sorrows end. 

Lovely as are the Shakespearean sonnets, 
however, and those written by men who fol- 
lowed him in that form, yet the Italian son- 
net has persisted—due in part to its in- 
teresting rhyming scheme, but in part to 
the naturalness with which the first eight 
lines permit the author to introduce and 
elaborate his theme, with the other six lines 
to draw his conclusions. 

Paragraph.—A division of a larger unit 
of prose, which treats of a single aspect of 
the larger theme. It should have an or- 
ganic unity of its own; and reaches closer 
to perfection in the degree to which, stand- 
ing alone, it conveys a compiete thought. 
The paragraph, however, is closely bound 
up with the organization of the material 
which enters into the making of the com- 
plete composition. Its purpose is to give 
clearness to the discussion by keeping to 
lay out the argument with a logical, easily 
followed chain of thought, of which the 
paragraph is a link. For this reason the 
paragraph should be so placed in the com- 
plete composition as to aid in giving the 
latter a feeling of organic unity. The 
term “paragraph” also applies to a short 
bit, usually humorous, which follows the 
longer editorials on a newspaper’s edito- 
rial page. A high degree of art is required 
in their writing, inasmuch as condensation 
and a certain compression of thought are 
required in order to give them force. _ They 
usually consist of a sentence or two, one 
preferably. Good-nature characterizes the 
work of most “paragraphers” (as_ the 
writers are called), as when, apropos of 


the recent radio broadcasting of a heart 
beat, one of them came through with, “Of 
course it’s wonderful and all that, but per- 
sonally we don’t care much about listening 
to heart beats transmitted by radio, and 
we’d much rather be in the same room with 
‘em, preferably on the same sofa.” 
Colophon.—Originally, in the early days 
of book making, an inscription, often ac- 
companied by a device, placed at the end 
of the book, giving facts about the produc- 
tion of the book—the name of the writer, 
illuminator or printer, title of the work, 
with the name, date, and place of its pro- 
duction. It has long been in disuse, how- 
ever, and the facts which it formerly con- 
veyed are now included in the title page. 
The term is still employed, however, by 
printers, meaning a distinctive emblem used 
by publishers on the title pages or at the 
end of the books which they bring out. 





APPRECIATION 


It does sometimes seem like “going 
through hell” in being compelled to listen 
to some speakers, but it must often be done 
to show our appreciation, even though it 
be insincere. 

Shortly after the World War ex-Presi- 
dent Taft, who is now Chief Justice Taft, 
was invited to make a speech in the Middle 
West. On the same platform was a patri- 
otic fellow who had been wounded over in 
France. He was to be called on to speak 
after Mr. Taft had finished. The ex-Presi- 
dent spoke at great length, and the audi- 
ence had come out, of course, to hear him 
speak. Just as soon as he finished they 
started to leave the building. The ex-Presi- 
dent leaned over to the chairman, said some- 
thing, and that dignitary then shouted, 
“Come back here! Come back here every- 
one of you, and take your seats! This fel- 
low went through hell for us during the 
war, and it is up to us to do the same for 
him now.”—Kablegram. 





FATAL 
Wuy don’t you get out and hustle? Hard 
work never killed anyone. 
Dat’s an infernal lie, suh! Ah’s lost 
four wives dat way.—The Minorite. 









Psychology has many uses and abuses, 
but there is a legitimate psychology—one 
that gives us the right to work and earn. 
There is no cosmic law against right 
endeavor. 

Blessed are the workers for theirs is the 
kingdom of success. 

There are four essentials in writing. They 
are perspiration about ninety per cent, in- 
spiration about ten per cent, heaps of enthu- 
siasm and determination unlimited. If we 
will acquire those four things, nothing can 
stop us from a place in the sun. 

We can be successful writers if we make 
up our minds that we want to be. There 
is a oneness of everything in the universe. 
Just as one tiny drop of water contains all 
the elements of the ocean, just as diamonds 
and charcoal are of the same substance ex- 
cept for the crystallization, so have we 
latent within us the power to acquire those 
qualities necessary to make us successful 
writers. The divine source of supply is in- 
exhaustible if we work. 

Radio has demonstrated that the air about 
us is full of music and voices at all times. 
Radio is materialization of unseen things. 
There are good ideas and stories floating in 
the ethers, too, but only those minds who 
have worked and earned the right can be 
receiving stations. The early struggles of 
any successful writer proves that. 

Every art needs time for development. 
Every workman must serve an apprentice- 
ship. Rejected stories are only mile posts 
of the path of apprenticeship. By constant 
working we are earning and preparing our- 
selves for the bigger, better things. Success 
is half won when we have acquired the 
habit of work. 
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Psychology Applied to Writing 


By ALICE M. DODGE 


There is good even in rejection slips. 
Perhaps after days, weeks, even menths of 
hard work the pet yarn comes back with a 
cold rejection. A personal letter was the 
very least that was expected. The disap- 
pointment is too pungent, too unbearable. 
But should we be bowed and cowed down 
by that rejection? No. Let us run and get 
our notebooks and jot down the emotions 
we feel under the sting of disappointment. 
Perhaps we can use them in‘a future tale. 
Let us use our rejection slips as a belt to 
gird the loins for greater effort. On the 
ruins of each shattered hope let us build 
another ladder to the skies. 

We should not begrudge one minute that 
we give to our writing. Nothing is ever 
lost. Effort is always rewarded. 

Psychologists tell a little story which 
should be a spur to writers. Here it is: 
One day two adventurous little frogs set out 
to see the world. But before they had gone 
very far, they fell into a can of cream. Kick- 
ing wildly about, they endeavored to get 
out. But their efforts proved futile. 

“T’m going to give up. I’m going to sink 
to the bottom,” one little frog moaned at 
last. 

“T’m not,” the other little frog replied. 
“I’m going to keep kicking.” 

Next morning when the farmer’s wife 
came to get her can of cream she gasped 
when she looked inside. For sitting on top 
of a pat of butter was a tired but happy 
little frog who had kept on kicking. 

And if we keep on kicking in the literary 
pond we can sit on top of the world. 

The faculty to soar on the wings of fancy 
was not given us for nothing. There is 
reality behind it—realization of fondest 
hopes if we bend our energy, our under- 
standing, and our hearts. 
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About Some “Specialized” Publica- 
tions and Their Needs 


By JAMES KNAPP REFVE 


It is in the nature of a liberal education 
for a writer to have the personal ac- 
quaintance of editors of the magazines to 
which he has offered or intends to offer 
his wares. 

Now in the above I am not advising every 
young writer to camp on editorial trails 
or to make himself a nuisance by invading 
editorial sanctums. But when opportunity 
offers, and there is any shadow of an ex- 
cuse, a five or ten-minute personal chat 
with an editor may be of untold value. 
This I can attest from my personal ex- 
periences in the years gone by, when I 
was a very young writer, indeed. In such 
a face-to-face, heart-to-heart talk a writer 
can get closer to the editorial viewpoint— 
and the editor can get closer to the capa- 
bilities of his would-be contributor, than 
is possible through any amount of cor- 
respondence. 

* * * 

I have known of Edwin Baird for a long 
time. I knew his work, in the writing of 
detective stories, and in the editing of the 
outstanding detective story magazine of the 
country, Real Detective Tales and Mystery 
Stories, and I have also known him as a 
very agreeable correspondent, and as an 
editor always inclined to give a word of 
advice or encouragement to the beginning 
writer. 

Just before calling upon hinr recently, a 
brother editor said, “You will find Baird 
a mighty nice chap. He is a Southerner, a 
little slow and drawling in speech, and with 
the leisurely habits of the South.” Con- 
sequently I was a little surprised to meet 
a thoroughly live, alert, smiling gentleman 
who perhaps by accent, would betray a little 
of his Southern origin, but not anything of 
it in his manner or by slowness of speech. 
Mr. Baird is a man very much on his job, 
and with an excellent and clear idea .of 


what that job is—to build a magazine of 
detective and mystery tales, so that each 
story used will carry to the reader the sense 
of illusion, of verisimilitude; told so as to 
lend plausibility to tales that by the analysis 
of cold reason might possibly be found 
wholly beyond the pale of credence. For 
note that “Mystery Stories” as well as “De- 
tective Tales” come within the purview of 
this magazine. There is what Mr. Baird 
aims at—to have every story in his maga- 
zine justify its title (in seeming at least) of 
“Real Detective Tales and Mystery 
Stories.” 

Replying to queries as to the special 
needs of the magazine in the way of fiction, 
Mr. Baird said to me that he is rather 
catholic in the range of work that may be 
accepted, both as to length, character, and 
the method of telling, only that all must 
conform to the standard of the magazine 
as I have indicated same above. 

Both single number and serial stories 
are used. The single number story may be 
of any length from a one-thousand-word 
sketch up to a complete novelette of twenty 
thousand words. 

A serial also is used, and this may be of 
almost any length justified by the theme 
and action. And it will interest intending 
contributors to know that first serial rights 
only are purchased, all other rights, book 
rights, moving picture rights, second serial 
rights, and rights of foreign publication 
remaining wholly in the hands of the au- 
thor. ; 

Stories may be told either in the first, 
second, or third person. Choose the method 
which will most contribute to the air of 
verisimilitude. 

The sex element is not greatly desired, 
and should be avoided except in a subor- 
dinate manner. If there is a woman ele- 
ment or love element in the.story it should 
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be secondary to the main purpose as that 
is explained by the title of the magazine. 

Underworld crime stories are used, but 
the sordid should be avoided, and the glori- 
fication of crime. Remember, too, that in 
detective stories the detective should always 
come out on top. Never let the criminal be 
the one upon whom shines the light of 
achievement ; and remember this, too—that 
Editor Baird was for ten years police court 
reporter for one of the great Chicago 
dailies, and that he has in consequence a 
wide and exact first-hand knowledge of 
criminals and their ways, and that you can- 
not tell him any “fairy stories” in this line. 
His training has particularly fitted him for 
just the position that he occupies today. 

Having in mind that many magazines 
have expressed themselves as fed up with 
Chinese crime and mystery stories, I asked 
Mr. Baird particularly if he would use 
such. His answer was that there would 
be no prejudice against them if they were 
exceptionally new and good, but the old and 
worn Chinese melodramatic story with stock 
characters and accessories would not receive 
great consideration. 

Summing up, Mr. Baird expressed it as 
his chief desire to receive genuine American 
stories, and particularly those with a West- 
ern atmosphere, in which the basic elements 
are in accord with the purpose of the maga- 
zine. 

* xx * 

It is rather a far cry from the intensive, 
gripping, high-pressure tales that Mr. Baird 
seeks for his magazine, to the stories of 
joyous living that are especially liked by 
College Humor. Yet it was only a step 
across the hall, and a hearty introduction 
to Mr. Swanson that brought me directly 
into the atmosphere of the latter publica- 
tion. : 

College Humor is comparatively a new- 
comer into the periodical field, but under 
the vigorous direction of an editor who 
knows his clientele, and exactly what they 
want, it has already acquired a rather phe- 
nomenal circulation and standing. 

The title, College Humor, tells only part 
of the story. It is especially given over to 








the publication of squibs, jokes, paragraphs, 
and humorous illustrations, that are ob- 
tained through arrangement through var- 
ious college journals. I believe the maga- 
zine has a contract with practically all the 
college journals in the United States by 
which it secures the rights of reproduction 
for all such material. Consequently, it does 
not buy contributions of the above sort. 

So far as original material is concerned, 
and consequently the lines in which the 
magazine is of particular interest to writers, 
Mr. Swanson’s purchases are confined to 
fiction stories, verse, and satirical essays. 
The stories may be single number stories 
running from 3,000 to 12,000 words; and 
a serial also is used which may go to full 
novel length, say 80,000 words. One in- 
stallment of the serial and four short stories 
are used in each issue. 

Naturally, considering the title and espe- 
cial field of the magazine, the conclusion 
would be reached that the fiction stories for 
College Humor should have a college back- 
ground, and that above all else they should 
have the humorous or “funny” element 
that would especially appeal to the under- 
graduate. It is not necessary that they have 
this college background, yet they should 
preferably be tales of youth and romance; 
possibly the romance of the adolescent 
period, and preferably all the material 
should have a humorous slant—not in the 
sense of being “funny,” but so developed 
that the story itself is the main thing, but 
wrought with a pervading humorous atmos- 
phere. 

Particular attention is paid to good verse 
in keeping with the tone and field of the 
magazine, and so long as these conditions 
are kept in mind, it may cover a pretty wide 
range of humor. 

* * * 

In these two articles upon magazines of 
special trend (this and the article published 
last month in the WriTeER’s Dicest), I have 
endeavored to put before writers three pub- 
lications of distinctly varying requirements : 
Weird Tales, which calls upon writers to 
exercise their imagination to the fullest in 
developing the strange, impossible, or un- 
(Continued on page 56) 











Arthur Guiterman Discusses Light 


Verse 
By HENRY HARRISON 


Arthur Guiterman is many, many other 
things besides being the owner of the name 
Arthur Guiterman. For one, he is an active 
member of the Society of Prolific Light 
Versifiers (assuming that there is such a so- 
ciety). For another thing, he is the author 
of seven books of light verse (and if I 
wanted to waste space, I could quote the 
names of the books which are: Ballads of 
Old New York, The Mirth-Ful Lyre, The 
Laughing Muse, A Ballad-Maker’s Pack, 
The Light Guitar, Chips of Jade, and A 
Poet’s Proverbs ; but since I dislike to waste 
space, I shall not quote them). For a third, 
he is the President of the Poetry Society of 
America; and, believe me, anyone who can 
act as the President of the Poetry Society 
of America is a glutton for punishment. 
Arthur Guiterman is probably a host of 
other things, but I can’t recall the lot now, 
excepting three of them: that he is 55 years 
old, that he is one of the best-loved of 
American poets, and that he advises young 
poets thus: 


Don’t think of yourself as a poet, and don’t 
dress the part. 

Don’t call your quarters a garret or a 
studio, 

Don’t think of any class of work that you 
feel moved to do as either beneath you or 
above you. 

Don’t complain of lack of appreciation. 
(In the long run no really good published 
work can escape appreciation.) 

Don’t speak of poetic license or believe that 
there is any such thing. 

Don’t use “e’er” for “ever”, “o’er” for “over”, 
“whenas” or “what-time” for “when”, or any 
of the “poetical” commonplaces of the past. 

Don’t say “did go” for “went”, even if you 
need an extra syllable. 

Don’t have your book published at your 
own expense by any house that makes a prac- 
tice of publishing at the author’s expense. 

Don’t write poems about unborn babies. 

Don’t—don’t write hymns to the great god 
Pan. He is dead, let him rest in peace. 

Don’t write what everybody else is writing. 


And there, my dear reader, you have 
some excellent advice, excepting for these 


differences of opinion: Do think of your- 
self as a poet, but don’t dress the part mere- 
ly for the sake of the part. Do call your 
quarters a garret or a studio if they are a 
garret or a studio. Do think of any class 
of work that you feel obliged to do as either 
beneath you or above you. 

Maybe one of the reasons why Arthur 
Guiterman is so technical and polished a 
light versifier is the fact that he started to 
write verse at the age of eight. He has 
written historic and legendary ballads, folk 
tales, lyrics, society verse, outdoor and na- 
ture poems, politician and social satires, 
couplets and quatrains embodying Oriental 
and other proverbs, and other poems, grave 
and not so grave. 

“Won’t you say something concerning the 
imitative quality of present-day light 
verse?” I began, as Mr. Guiterman sat 
down in his. spacious living room. “So 
many of the modern crop use the same, 
snappy medium: the same rhyme schemes 
and meters.” And I listed at least four or 
five prominent light versifiers who wrote a 
la Arthur Guiterman. 

“Some are probably afraid of being ex- 
clusive,” replied mine host. “But there is 
room for many styles of work. The chief 
thing to be borne in mind is that a man 
should do exactly the kind of thing that 
he likes and wants to do. You say that 
this is the period of snappy light verse ; that 
you'd rather have the Austin Dobson school 
back once more. Well, you can’t define 
periods perfectly. This method of using 
intricate rhymes came in with the success 
of W. L. Gilbert. He was echoed by Guy 
Whitmore Carroll. Personally, I haven’t 
folowed the lead of anyone. I have written 
with different styles. 

“There is a danger in the Dobson school. 
Too much emphasis was placed on French 
forms. They were alright with Dobson. 
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But you know what usually happens when 
a good writer tackles a form. He gets a 
host of disciples immediately—who abuse 
the form. And there is a danger in today’s 
school of light verse. I am responsible for 
the intricate rhyme schemes. But these, by 
themselves, won’t stand. There is the danger 
of making the form uppermost, not the 
content. 

“The thing we lack sadly today is a cer- 
tain mellowness of humor, Don’t think that 
one cannot get charm and mellowness out 
of triple and close rhymes. Look at ‘The 
Bridge of Sighs.’ That is a fine poem, and 
those very rhymes are used there, and with 
excellent effect. Look at A. A. Milne’s 
work. It has tenderness and loveliness. We 
need more of those qualities.” 

I brought up the name of a splendid light 
versifier. Mr. Guiterman knew some of his 
work. “Yes, but the man is obviously an 
imitation of Milne How old is he? 
Well, he’s young yet. He'll outgrow the 
imitative stage. Very often a new writer’s 
first work is imitative. That is simply an 
admiration for some’ good writer. The imi- 
tation drops out later on. The writer’s own 
personality comes in. His own style gradu- 
ally develops. A man’s final style is the 
man himself. What a man writes, he is. 
He can’t write otherwise.” 

It is this interviewer’s opinion that 
American humor is not humor; that it is 
slight, harsh, and inconsequential. It seems 
to me that the humor of Punch is far super- 
ior to that in American magazines. Mr. 
Guiterman, too, feels that the English are 
our peers in the matter of humor. 

“American humor depends on effect,” 
said Mr. Guiterman. “The American mind 
is wonderfully alert. English humor is 
mellow, more genuinely humorous, tender, 
and kind. Those are not the qualities that 
one finds in the humor published in Amer- 
ican magazines. It is this country’s fault, 
if you can call it a fault. We are purely in 
a stage of development. Our humor grew 
out of certain conditions. We came origin- 
ally of English stock. The conditions that 
we had to face in the making of America 
were not easy ones, by any means. We 


gradually developed the faculty of laughing 
at our own troubles. That put a certain 
callousness, and hardness’ into our humor. 
Also these conditions gave to American 
humor a flippancy and alertness that came 
with the speedy growth. The quality of 
mellowness will develop in time.” 

A number of writers have the belief that 
various of our leading humorous weeklies 
are controlled by cliques. I asked Mr. 
Guiterman about that. 

“Get that idea out of your head,” he re- 
plied. “I’m speaking from years of experi- 
ence. Why should they be controlled by 
cliques? A publication has to be successful 
to continue, and to be successful it must get 
the best stuff available. If the editor is 
incompetent, he or the magazine won't last 
very long. And no editor likes to make 
mistakes. More than one editor has kicked 
himself because he turned down some 
manuscript that was accepted elsewhere, 
and made a hit. 

“The first thing to do when you get your 
manuscript back is to see what is wrong 
with it. Don’t assume that because you did 
it, it’s good. The most important thing a 
new writer should learn is that he himself 
must be his own critic. And let him re- 
member that magazines are eager for new 
stuff by new people. I’ve been on maga- 
zines myself. I have sent out manuscripts 
to magazines; and they have come back. I 
knew no editors when I started. If an edi- 
tor knows you and likes you, your stuff 
means more to him than if he doesn’t know 
you. That is human. When you have 
manuscripts, those manuscripts are mer- 
chandise. The editor wants merchandise of 
that character. He is not primarily inter- 
ested in who wrote it—but the personality, 
the trade-mark behind the manuscripts 
means something.” 

Mr. Guiterman then proceeded to relate 
a story. It seemed that once upon a time 
he sent a manuscript to an editor, and later 
called on the editor to see him about that 
manuscript. The editor asked Mr. Guiter- 
man did he think it was good. Mr. Guiter- 
man replied that he did think it was good; 
otherwise he would not submit it. Besides, 
added Mr. Guiterman, Mrs. Guiterman liked 
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the manuscript. The editor wanted to know 
whether Mrs. Guiterman would not have 
liked it were it not good. Mr. Guiterman 
replied that had Mrs. Guiterman not liked 
it, she would have told Mr. Guiterman that 
—good and proper. Well, said the editor, 
if the two of you think it is good, I'll take 
it. O, don’t take my word, said Mr. Guiter- 
man; but the editor took Mr. Guiterman’s 
word for it; and the manuscript was ac- 
cepted. Proving that salesmanship has a 
place in the world. 

“You have to get your stuff up to the 
editor’s standard,” went on Mr. Guiterman. 
“One editor once told me that he had to 
publish six good short stories in a year, 
and he didn’t know how he could do that, 
since there were no six good short stories 
written in a year.” 

It is mine host’s definition of light verse 
that it must contain a good idea, a good 
melody, an originality of rhyme, and a com- 
pactness and aptness of phraseology. His 
favorite light versifiers are W. L. Gilbert, 
Praed, L. Sampson, Dobson, Swinburne 
(certain qualities of his verse) Tom Hood 
(ditto) Herrick ;—“Herrick had that Eliza- 
bethan conceit,” added Mr. Guiterman, 
that might be introduced in our humor.” 
Holmes, Oliver Herford, Carolyn Wells, 
Franklin P. Adams, Samuel Hoffenstein, 
Tom Daly, H. C. Bunner are also favorites 
of Mr. Guiterman. He feels that every 
light versifier ought to read his predecessors 
in order to acquire the background and 
standard basis essential to the writing of 
good light verse. 

“Some writers feel that if they have a 
good point, that makes a poem,” continued 
mine host. “Every line ought to have its 
place. It isn’t one good idea that makes a 
poem—the poem should be written around 
that idea, of course; but the poem must be 
more than the idea itself.” 

There are a goodly number of writers 
who write according to formula. I asked 
Mr. Guiterman whether he had any kind of 
formula. Mr. Guiterman couldn’t find any 
handy. “I’d hate a formula,” he said. “Men 
are driving themselves to write because they 
must have bread and butter. That is un- 


fortunate. A great deal is written by good 
writers that might have remained unwritten. 
I can’t see how one can write with joy ac- 
cording to formula. And one ought not 
to write unless he actually enjoys writing. 
I think that every writer ought to have some 
fun, and that fun ought to consist of writ- 
ing.” 

Arthur Guiterman is perfectly aware that 
reputation is of considerable consequence. . 
“It can’t help being,” he said. “If it is a 
choice between two manuscripts, the editor 
will be swayed by the author with a repu- 
tation, just as business men will cater to 
those with reliable trade-marks.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but suppose the man with 
the reliable trade-mark submits something 
inferior to the manuscript by the man with- 
out the trade-mark, what then?” 


Mr. Guiterman was prompt. “Then the 
good manuscript will get the preference, of 
course. The men who have made their 
mark have that on their side. They are 
more in demand than the unknowns. But 
they frequently reach the point where their 
stuff lacks the old freshness. That is the 
time for new blood to rush in. And the 
market for light verse is a good one, and 
pays well. To be sure, it is sometimes over- 
crowded, but if you have something that 
is more than adequate, it will be readily 
accepted, I assure you No, I 
shouldn’t advise American writers to send 
their light verse to English markets. The 
American market is far much better. And 
there will always remain a market for light 
verse, because there is an inherent desire 
for mirth and melody on the part of the 
people. The future lies with the writer 
himself. A lot of the present crop of humor- 
ous magazines will die inevitably, but new 
ones will come in.” 

Arthur Guiterman started sending his 
stuff to magazines, but it came back, and 
he submitted to newspapers and colyums. 
That’s a tip to the ambitious ones. “Don’t 
bother whether or not you are writing 
epoch-making verse. Do what you want 
to do. Write about things of which you 
know all about. But be sure that what in- 
terest you will also interest others.” 








The Art of Short-Story Writing 


By FREDERICK J. PRIOR, M. A. 


One of the Associate Editors of the National Cyclopedia of American Biography, Now 
in Its Thirty-fifth Year. 


Story writers are no different than the 
rest of us mortals. They employ no mys- 
terious art of magic. They write stories 
simply because they have acquired and 
developed the ability to write in an under- 
standable way, about the plain, ordinary 
events of every-day life. Story writers are 
just ordinary folks who have learned the 
principles of writing and how to intelli- 
gently apply them. 

Kathleen Norris, a well-known authoress, 
when asked about her life before she be- 
came known as a writer of stories, says 
that her chief sensation, when first she met, 


at an afternoon tea, a number of short-story . 


writers, was one of shock! “It was,” she 
says, “a real shock to me to find that writers 
were people! I felt as if I had met Joan 
of Arc, Cesar, Cleopatra, Alexander the 
Great, and all the great figures of history, 
and found them to be human beings like 
myself. ‘These writers are not supermen 
and superwomen,’ I said to myself, ‘they 
are human beings like me. Why can’t I 
do what they’re doing?’ I thought this 
over, and made a resolve that before at- 
tending the next tea I would sell a story. 
And when next I went to a tea I had sold a 
story !” 

When Mrs. Norris was asked to what 
publication she sold her first story, she re- 
plied: “To an evening paper, but I had 
written and sold a story! That was some- 
thing! It meant a great deal to me. My 
first stories were all sold to this evening 
paper, for twelve dollars each.” 

“Anyone who today,” says Joyce Kil- 
mer in his book, ‘Literature in the Mak- 
ing,’ could buy a Kathleen Norris story 
for fifty dollars would not be an editor, 
but a magician.” 

There is implanted within us a God-given 
craving to know something about what 
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others have done—or are doing. A yearn- 
ing to add to our own experiences of life 
the experiences of others. We want to 
know more about what they have done or 
are doing than about what they are. If in 
reality we cannot see their adventures, we 
want to see them in imagination; we want 
to hear or read a narrative. It is about 
ordinary folks and ordinary occurrences 
that we want to hear. Every heart has its 
own story, every life has experiences, 
everyone knows about some kind of life. 


Learn By Studying 

Great writers learn to write the same 
way as painters learn painting—by watching 
the master-painter and practising to do like- 
wise. Year after year they keep at it, until 
eventually they, too, become masters. Great 
writers learn in much the same way by 
studying the masterpieces of literature. 

Study a few great authors, those who 
seem to have arisen as if by a special dis- 
pensation of Providence: Shakespeare, Ba- 
con, Milton, Burns, Scott, Emerson! Mas- 
ter them and you will have mastered, in 
concentrated form, the whole of English 
literature. If you cannot read them all, 
read at least one. But in doing so give 
it your whole attention, put yourself in 
the place of the author, follow him intently 
through all his ideas and feelings, live in 
his spirit as in an atmosphere, make his 
whole work a part of your inmost being. 

Dr. Johnson wrote Rasselas to raise 
money to pay for his mother’s funeral. 
Oliver Goldsmith did most of his work 
while being constantly harassed by bailiffs. 

How well equipped is one who has thor- 
oughly studied Shakespeare, who has 
grasped his plots, analyzed his characters, 
scaled his highest thoughts, sounded his 
deepest pathos, and who has caught the 
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aroma of his most delicate fancies. What 
a grasp of intellect it gives; what a breadth 
of sympathy; what a knowledge of human 
nature; what a command of wit and wis- 
dom and choice sentiments: “thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn!” 

We all have a natural tendency to imi- 
tate others. Robert Louis Stevenson said 
that he “played the sedulous ape,” by which 
he meant he studied the masterpieces of 
literature and tried to imitate them. This 
he continued to do for years, until in the 
end he was himself a master. Great writers 
like Dumas, Thackeray, Cooper, Balzac, and 
Lowell owed their skill in large measure 
to practising in imitation of other great 
writers, and sometimes of writers not as 
great as they themselves became. But this 
does not mean that they were not original. 
They were original in the highest degree. 

“What makes a man an artist, in pig- 
ments or in words?” Mr. Chambers, the 
well known author, was asked, “Do you be- 
lieve in the old saying that the poet—the 
creative artist—is born and not made?” 
“No,” said Mr. Chambers, “I do not. With 
regard to the writer it is true to this ex- 
tent, there must exist, in the first place, the 
inclination to write, to express ideas in 
written words. Then the writer must have 
something to express really worthy of ex- 
pression, and he must learn how to ex- 
press it. These three things make the 
writer—the inclination to say something, 
the possession of something worth saying, 
and the knowledge of how to say it.” “And 
where does genius come in?” Mr. Chambers 
was asked, to which he replied, “I don’t 
know. Perhaps genius is the combination 
of these three qualities in the highest de- 
gree.” 

The literary arts of master story-writers, 
and also imitation have a place in the de- 
velopment of an individual style. But imi- 
tation should be practised consciously as a 
study. This means that the styles of all 
masters should be studied. But their sen- 
tence forms should be imitated sufficiently 
only to discover—and learn if possible— 
the devices they employ to obtain results; 
the errors they made; and the various forms 
wherein their thoughts were cast. 


You must have a clear conception of the 
characters you are to describe; in imagina- 
tion you must see them moving amid the 
scenes of your story. These scenes you 
must be able to visualize, and if there be 
rooms the probable articles of furniture 
must, in imagination, stand clearly before 
your eyes as they are described. 

The plot must be guided by the char- 
acters, must be developed by them. The 
events of the story must spring from the 
types of characters in their relation to one 
another. The details must be worked out 
with an eye to probability, and in keeping 
with the tendencies of the characters. The 
characters must not be a mere creation of 
colorless words, characters that have never 
lived, never could live. They must be real 
types with whom we are familiar in every 
day life, the types we instantly recognize 
as real human beings, but there must be a 
subtle touch of illusion in the charm with 
which these types are presented to the 
reader. 

Every one who reads your story should 
be able to put him or herself ideally in the 
position of the hero. To achieve this the 
hero and heroine need only have the broad 
traits that are common to us all. But they 
must have character. If colorless, they 
will make no impression on the imagina- 
tion. 

Have a Special Vocabulary 


To write effectively you must constantly 
add to your everyday stock of words, and so 
gradually acquire a special vocabulary con- 
taining a number of words of peculiar value. 
The term vocabulary has two meanings, 
general and special. Each special vocabu- 
lary contains words used in other vocabu- 
laries, but because used for unique ex- 
pression, they have a special value for those 
who employ them. Thus the scientist, ex- 
plorer, traveler, poet and novelist acquire a 
special vocabulary. Each continually adds 
suitable words of peculiar value to use in 
his special work. The writer of short 
stories must follow the same plan. This 
may be accomplished in several ways: 
(1) By forming the dictionary habit. (2) 
Gathering words from stories written by 
effective writers. (3) Making diligent 
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search for suitable words. (4) Discussing 
words with those who know them. (5) 
Studying the derivations as well as the defi- 
nitions of words. (6) Being careful not 
to favor one kind of words more than some 
other kinds. 

By carefully studying the diction of a 
single great story, richer results can be ob- 
tained than could be had by hastily reading 
twenty. “The knowledge of words is the 
gate of scholarship.” One cannot be said 
to have a “knowledge of words” until their 
exact meaning is known, as well as their 
relation to other words. They must be 
possessed in readiness for use. 

Having acquired a vocabulary you must 
know how to use it. Words are like faith- 
ful servants, subservient, willing and obe- 
dient. They are as delicate as thin glass, 
and as dangerous as fire. By their use the 
human emotions and passions are stirred, 
joy is given or anger aroused, tears are 
brought and hearts made to ache. Words 
can soothe, comfort, conciliate and appeal. 
Thought gives to words their power because 
they are born of thoughts. 


About Style 


Then there is Style, in which two things 
should predominate. These are: the per- 
sonal viewpoint consistently maintained ; 
and, habit established by more or less con- 
scious practise, characteristic expression in 
style. It reveals individual personality— 
plus attainment. 

To master the art of good, clear, gram- 
matical construction concentrate your mind 
on the study of style, authors, and their 
methods. Search for likes and opposites 
in the synonyms and antonyms and choose 
words that exactly express your shade of 
meaning—both in kind and degree. Write, 
revise, rewrite, revise, tear up the result, 
and write it all over again. Hard, discour- 
aging work? Yes; but not when compared 
with the four or more years work in col- 
lege before even a small beginning can be 
made in one’s actual work. 

Skillful story-telling is a fine art, that is 
why badly-told stories usually remain un- 
published. To tell a story skillfully your 


mind must be well stocked with suitable 
materials. Everything you see should be 
looked at with a view to possible literary 
use. Thus your daily life may become a 
daily gathering of materials, for use in a 
single story, or for the enrichment of a 
chest of treasures, to be drawn upon in that 
day when a chosen theme will demand its 
fullest resources. 

Whenever and wherever there is oppor- 
tunity to watch and study anything, seize 
the chance. It may be while on a journey, 
in a train, a vehicle, or while walking. Visit 
museums, libraries, schools, factories, pris- 
ons, asylums. It matters not where you 
are or what you are doing you'll find food 
for your mind, if you have eyes that see 
and ears that hear. 


Take Notes 


Take notes. Preserve your own random 
thoughts. Keep a record of facts, ideas, 
and suggestions from all sources. Then 
in time your gaze can be turned inward for 
the theme, the story, and the spirit of the 
story-teller. Before you can give forth 
you must take in—a method of prepara- 
tion of which you may not even be con- 
scious. 


Plot 


Coming to the actual plot we may inquire: 
What is a short story plot? And may we 
reply that, in its simplest, broadest aspect, 
the plot is the scheme, plan, argument or 
action of the story. Of course, “these are 
general terms, they cover so many varieties 
of plot as to be more brief than illumi- 
nating,’ as Dr. Esenwein says. Professor 
Bliss Perry says, somewhat vaguely, that 
the plot is “that which happens to the char- 
acters.” Again, it has been termed “de- 
sign applied to life.” 

Plot is the unfolding of the story. 
Stripped of all its description, characteriza- 
tion and conversation, it is the very story 
itself. That does not mean that a plot thus 
bared could stand alone as a short story,— 
certainly not; but without plot. there could 
be no short story, because the idea of plot 
is the basic reason for the story. 

(Continued on page 56) 


Selling News to Newspapers 
By A. NORMAN GAGE 


News is the most perishable commodity 
in which the writer can deal. It is salable 
today and worthless tomorrow. The rush 
of events is such that the writer who hesi- 
tates long in recognizing, preparing and 
submitting his stories is sure to lose his 
chance of making a sale. 

This exacting quality of news writing is 
one which can be turned to the advantage 
of every ambitious writer, for if he would 
sell his stories he must overcome any ten- 
dencies toward procrastination. And every- 
one concedes that the habit of putting off 
the writing of a projected article or story 
is the chief obstacle in the road of many 
a traveler toward literary objectives. 


Speed in submitting news stories being 
the first requirement of the task, it is evi- 
dent that the writer must be familiar with 
possible markets in advance. This knowl- 
edge can be gieaned only by the perusal 
of newspapers circulating in the territory in 
which he resides. 

The value of a news article to any paper 
depends entirely upon two things: (1) The 
circulation of that paper in the vicinity 
in which the news “breaks”, or (2) the 
unusual nature or universal interest of the 
item itself. 

A survey of the newsstands or a talk with 
the railroad station agents will reveal which 
out-of-town publications have the largest 
circulations in your district. The greater 
this circulation, the greater the possibility 
that the state editor of the incoming news- 
paper will be interested in news items from 
your district. 

This rule applies generally to all “spot” 
news, a classification under which come 
happenings such as large fires, serious acci- 
dents, big robberies, murders, wrecks, de- 
vastating storms, deaths of widely known 
persons, etc. Each of these occurrences 
will interest readers living in the same sec- 
tion of the country because they will be 
familiar with the place where the happen- 


ing occurred or possibly knew the persons 
involved. The nearer the reader lives to 
the place of the incident, the more inter- 
ested he will be. Conversely, the more re- 
mote the home of the reader or the center 
of publication, the less likely it is that the 
reader will pause longer than to scan the 
headlines. Consequently it is useless to 
offer “spot” news of this character to news- 
papers located farther away than the near- 
est large city from which newspapers come 
to your town regularly. 

News of the second classification has a 
larger field because its interest is determined 
not so much by the place or actors as by 
the nature of the occurrence itself. These 
are stories of the type indicated in the first 
article of this series and are the kind you 
usually see “boxed” on the front page or 
on prominent inside pages. 

If you bear these facts in mind and study 
the type of stories used most often and 
“played up” most strongly by the news- 
papers coming into your community, you 
will have a good basis upon which to work 
in selling news items which develop. This 
study, moreover, will reveal whether the 
publications you have in mind have a regu- 
lar correspondent in your section and 
whether he is a live wire and is on the job 
all the time. If your study of the news- 
paper shows that the local correspondent is 
missing real stories, you may feel free to 
offer your services to the newspaper. 

A letter to the state editor of the news- 
paper under consideration, asking permis- 
sion to query on good, spot news stories 
will possibly prove a good opening wedge 
in entering this field. If the permission is 
granted, he will notify the local telegraph 
offices or give you a letter which will enable 
you to file these telegraphic queries “col- 
lect”. When you become duly accredited, 
the telegraph companies may issue you a 
frank card which permits you to file news 
telegrams at press rates with the cost placed 
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upon the receiving newspaper. As a rule, 
however, such cards are issued only to staff 
members of newspapers so the state edi- 
tor’s letter or endorsement will probably be 
your best stand-by. It restricts you in that 
it enables you to file only to the publication 
whose state editor O. K.’s you. 

If you have no such letter of endorse- 
ment with which to work, you may still file 
news telegrams at “Press Rates Collect”, if 
you arrange with the telegraph office to pay 
the charges in case the query is refused by 
the newspaper. The danger of meeting with 
such a refusal, though, is not great if you 
develop a good sense of news. Unless your 
queries deal with inconsequential occur- 
rences and offer unsuitable stories so often 
that they become a nuisance, the charges 
will not be thrown back on you. The larger 
the newspaper and its field, the greater the 
number of queries received daily and the 
greater its telegraph bill. So extensive is 
this influx of news telegraphed over com- 
mercial wires, that the newspapers in cities 
like New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, etc., each maintain Western 
Union and Postal offices in their editorial 
rooms along with their regular news service 
wires so that the telegrams can be shot into 
the newspaper offices direct and without the 
loss of a minute’s valuable time. 

When a news story “breaks,” the proper 
move is to obtain the salient facts about it 
at once, making sure that you get them cor- 
rectly and from authoritative sources. Then 
telegraph a brief query to the out-of-town 
newspapers. 

The technique of this query is a subject 
which deserveS much consideration. The 
query is the label which attracts the pur- 
chaser to your goods. It should give the 
state editor a clear idea of what happened, 
without constituting a story in itself. 

The outstanding feature of the news 
article should be mentioned and the entire 
query held down to a minimum of words. 
From 10 to 25 words should be sufficient 
for almost any query, the shorter length 
being preferred. 

Suppose that a disgruntled employe has 
set fire to the large silk mill in your com- 


munity, causing a blaze which destroys the 
plant valued at $50,000. During the battle 
with the flames, a fireman is injured and 
taken to a hospital for treatment. 

A concise news story containing all the 
important facts may run 300 or 400 words, 
but the query will contain less than 10: 

“Incendiary fire destroys $50,000 mill. 
Fireman injured.” 

Had the lives of employes been jeopard- 
ized by the fire, the context of the query 
would take this form: 

“Seven girls rescued as flames sweep 
$50,000 mill.” 

An even better form of query is possible 
when a person from the city in which the 
newspaper is published is concerned in the 
news. If the mill was owned by a Chicago 
man and the newspaper queried is published 
in Chicago, something like this will proba- 
bly arouse the interest of the state editor: 

“$50,000 mill owned by Chicago man 
destroyed by fire.” 

At the end of the query, the length of the 
news article as you have prepared or be- 
lieve you can prepare it is given by stating 
merely the number of words: “300”. Your 
last name, signed to the telegram, is all that 
is needed besides this information. 

If the news appeals to the editor, he will 
wire back his order for the story, either 
taking it in the length you specified or or- 
dering it cut to fewer words or, less fre- 
quently, presented at increased length. 

Every time an editor gives you an order 
for a story, he comes to know you better 
and to respect your judgment of news. As 
a result, when he wants any assignment in 
your section covered, he will feel free to 
wire you advance directions about covering 
it in case it is not important enough to 
warrant the sending of a staff man to the 
scene. 

Payment for news stories varies with the 
size of the newspaper and ranges from one- 
fourth to one cent a word. If the story 
is exclusive and important, the rate of pay- 
ment is increased. Checks covering service 
of this character are mailed to correspond- 
ents monthly, usually about the 15th. 


What You Owe the Fditor 


By GEORGE W. LYON 


Does the young author ever stop to con- 
sider the debt that he owes the editor for 
literally “licking” him into shape? If he 
did but realize it, the editor is his best 
friend, and often his silent, though none 
the less sympathetic, critic. 

It is generally true that the novice in any 
creative art, literature being no exception 
to the rule, must serve his novitiate, and 
that his work at first is bound to be a little 
chaotic; yes, sometimes even formless and 
void. In this respect, at least, the young 
writer is ot unlike the cub that the she- 
bear must lick into shape. Indeed, this 
term “cub” is often applied to the young 
reporter who is in the process of acquiring 
his “nose for news” while doing his stuff 
on a city daily. He writes up what he 
regards as a winning news story of a column 
or more, and later sees the city editor trim 
it down to two or three inches. The “cub” 
is literally getting “licked” into shape. 

Who is to perform this “licking” service 
for the budding’ author, if the editor 
doesn’t? This is chiefly where the editor 
functions in the training of the novice for 
practical authorship. Yes, the aspiring au- 
thor needs a few hard knocks; that is to 
say, a moderate amount of them is good for 
him on the same principle that, as David 
Harum said, “a moderate amount of fleas 
is good for a dog, it keeps him from broodin’ 
on being a dog”. Some rebuffs are good 
for the young author for the same reason 
that a moderate amount of hazing is good 
for the average freshman in college, espe- 
cially the freshman from the Bingville Cen- 
tral High School where he was the honor 
student and the proud pet of all his teachers. 
It is the hazing process that takes the con- 
ceit out of him, and renders him a humble 
seeker after knowledge. 

The editor, then, must perform a sim- 
ilar service for the young writer by taking 
the conceit out of him, hazing him a little 
with rejection slips while he is being ini- 


tiated into the fellowship of authorship. 
A rejection slip may be a blessing in dis- 
guise, and certainly ought to be so re- 
garded, but too often it is not. 

A premature success will often spell ulti- 
mate failure because at the very beginning 
it removes the incentive to attain the goal 
of a greater success. One must work long, 
patiently, and earnestly to win any true 
and abiding success in any field of human 
endeavor, and more particularly so in the 
creative arts. Unless one has real genius, 
coupled with good sense and poise of char- 
acter, an early success may be a blight on 
future achievement. 

I once knew a young man just out of 
college who had a few acceptances from the 
Saturday Evening Post. This early success 
went to his head. He could not stand pros- 
perity, as we say, and even the members 
of his family admitted that he was so con- 
ceited over his early arrival that it was not 
pleasant living with him. The writer has 
not heard of him for over ten years now. 
He may have given up writing or may have 
died of inflamed and inflated ego. 

It is far better that the young writer 
should do his story or poem one hundred 
times, as Bryant is said to have done 
“Thanatopsis” than to score a premature 
success. Not only did Bryant revise 
“Thanatopsis” one hundred times, but even 
then he was too modest a youth of eighteen, 
or thereabouts, to offer it for publication. 
It was his father who found the poem one 
day and took it to the editor of the North 
American Review without his talented son’s 
being any the wiser. 

It is best to prune a young tree, cutting 
it back from time to time so that it may 
develop a stocky trunk and strong branches. 
It is the editor, then, who is to do this prun- 
ing for the young author. In doing so, he 
cuts out the worthless in order that the 
more deserving may have a better chance. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Seven Steps to Successful Writing 


WRITERS who have “arrived” recognize the helpful reminders these books and 
Tue Writers Dicest bring them, while budding writers find them indispensable 


guides to a successful writing career. 


Read these descriptions carefully, then see Spe- 


cial Offers at right and Money-Saving Coupon. 


1. THE WRITER’S MARKET—Revised, 1925 Edi- 
tion. Gives the names and addresses of all active 
publishers regularly in the market for short stories, 
serials, book manuscripts, poems, special articles, etc., 
specifying the kind of material each publisher wants. 
A highly specialized, descriptive list. A writer must 
know the market for his particular style of work, or his 
labor is wasted. 


2. HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES—By L. 
Josephine Bridgart. The author broadly discusses 
writing as a business, and clearly shows the great pos- 
sibilities open to every ambitious writer of today. Every 
essential feature in building the short story is definitely 
outlined. She tells what editors want, and her sugges- 
tions are uniquely helpful. 


3. HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS — By 
Emma Gary Wallace. The author of this book has had 
a wide experience in all branches of literary work, and 
speaks with authority. The many valuable hints, com- 
bined with helpful, instructive information, will teach 
the ambitious writer the art of putting together his 
ideas in such a form that he will produce correctly 
drawn up manuscripts. 


4. THE ART OF WRITING PHOTOPLAYS—By 
Henry Albert Phillips. This is a practical treatise for 
professional writers, continuity, and scenario writers, 
students, and all persons who have a sincere and vital 
interest in the creation and production of photoplays. 
The author has written more than fifty successful pho- 


toplays, which is a testimony of his ability in placing 
before the student the qualifications and technique 
necessary to the preparation of an acceptable manuscript, 


5. HOW TO SYNDICATE MANUSCRIPT—By 
Felix J. Koch. Syndicating articles to the various news- 
papers is an exceedingly profitable field to every writer, 
and just how this fascinating work is carried on is fully 
discussed and outlined in this book. The author tells 
how to develop the “‘story sense,’”’ importance of the 
title, best way to make the article appeal to the editor, 
best methods of selling, etc. 


6. THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER 
MANUAL—By Harry V. Martin. Five hundred and 
forty-two questions that commonly confront writers— 
covering every phase of authorship—are answered clearly 
and concisely. The answers are given out of the 
author’s practical experience during the many years 
in which he has made his living with a_ typewriter. 
The questions answered are just the kind that you and 

have asked many times., A reference book every 
writer should own, 


7. THE WRITER’S DIGEST—The latest, authentic 
market information and other up-to-the-minute data 
so essential to writers is found in every issue of this 
leading magazine for all who write. nce you have 
known the help of this valuable monthly publication 
you will never be without it. Subscription price, 

a year—but see Special Money-Saving Coupon. 


All the above books are handsomely bound in grey cloth covers 
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a’? We will send the WRITER’S 
BPECIAL OFFER “A DIGEST LIBRARY —the com- 


plete set of six books—and enter your subscription for 
the WRITER’S DIGEST for one year (or extend your 
subscription for one year if you are already a sub- 
scriber) upon receipt of money order or 


SEE DOs cuic i veivneskeseuatas beescebaeawe ~ 
BPECIAL OFFER ““B*’ As an inducement to those who 
are already subscribers or readers 


bf the WRITER’S DIGEST, for a limited time we will 
bend this complete set of six books, the WRITER’S 
DIGEST LIBRARY, postpaid, upon receipt $4 75 
bf money order or personal check for....... ~ 


soupon below, clip it and mail to us TODAY. 
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NOTE:—Put an X mark in front of “Special Offer “A,” “B,” “C,” 
It will be one of the best investments you have ever made. 


No. 6 


If you are already a subscriber, 
or 


SPECIAL OFFER ““C™ 
reader of the WRITER’S 


DIGEST, and also own some of these books, we will, 
for a limited time, send you any three books $2.50 
you may select, postpaid, upon receipt of... 


SPECIAL OFFER ““D™ We will enter or renew your sub- 


scription for one year for the 
WRITER’S DIGEST and send you your choice of any 


one book you may select, postpaid, upon re- $2 00 
ceipt of money order or personal check for... . 


or “D,” whichever appeals to you, on the 
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SPECIAL OFFER COUPON— MAIL IT TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST (Book Dept.), DBs c sivnccscsecsesusases 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(CO I accept your Special Offer ‘‘A,”’ 


C1 I accept your Special Offer “‘C,”’ 
What Editors Want postpaid, the three books checked below. 
How and Where to Sell (I accept your Special Offer ‘‘D,”’ and enclose $2.00, for which [] enter (() renew) my 
Plotting the Short Story subscription for one year for the WRITER’S DIGEST and send to me by return mail. postpaid 
Selling the Phot ly the one book checked below. 
Writing f I = op (0 The Writer’s Market (1925 Edition) (0 Art ef Writing Photoplays 
ng for Trade Journals C How to Write Short Stories (CJ How te Syndicate Manuscripts 
Why Manuscripts Come Back (C0 How to Prepare Manuscripts CO Writer’s Question and Answer Manual 
How to Write Verse 
DO disease wes Sewedesecwows prea etbacdaepewn 000-660 0b0RCSE RSS 0N SEN 600055 
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GUARANTEE — Your money back if not entirely satisfied. 


and enclose $6.00, for which send to me by return mail, 
stpaid, the complete set_of six books in your WRITER'S DIGEST LIBRARY, and also 

B enter my subscription ({[] renew my subscription) for THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 
(I accept your Special Offer “‘B,’’ and enclose $4.75, for which send to me by return mail, 
postpaid, the complete set of six books in your WRITER’S DIGEST LIBRARY. 
and enclose $2.50, for which send to me by return mail, 
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WHAT DO YOU OWE THE 
EDITORP 


(Continued from page 31) 


An author who can not stand rejection after 
rejection, especially when he deserves it, is 
in no way fitted to survive in the literary 
struggle. Literature is not very different 
from business, and the world of nature in 
this respect, that only the best and strong- 
est are fitted to survive. Those who can 
not take rejections are the faint-hearted 
ones who fall by the literary wayside. 

Let the young writer remember that the 
editor is first of all his friend, but that the 
editor sometimes has to be cruel only to 
be kind. An editor today can reject stuff 
that ten years from now, the author hav- 
ing arrived, would be ashamed to own. 
Many successful authors today would be 
glad to recall from print their amateurish 
efforts of their apprenticeship days. 

The young author, then, must expect 
discouraging rejections, but these are never 
more discouraging than the disappointments 
that come to a young lawyer or a young 
physician. Instant success, as we have 
shown before, is never desirable because it 
almost always lacks the quality of per- 
manency. Always remember that the edi- 
tor is really and sincerely interested in your 
success, and that he stands in a very im- 
portant intermediate position between you 
and your reading public. He wants most 
of all to foster and develop talent, for it 
is always to his credit to make a discov- 
ery, to fix a new star in the literary firma- 
ment. 

Remember, you can not expect an editor 
to purchase a contribution that he does not 
like or one that does not suit the needs and 
purposes of his periodical. Now and then 
he may show an error of judgment by re- 
jecting a manuscript that later proves to 
be a great success, but this does not happen 
nearly so often as we are led to suppose. 
This, after all, is a very common human 
trait, and many people have refused to make 
a financial investment when offered them, 
that has later returned large dividends. 


An editor will naturally buy only what 
he thinks is good; what appeals to him 





strongly or what he has reason to believe 
will appeal to his readers. If young writers 
would only consider the business end of 
writing a little more, it might be pleasanter 
for them, and the editor as well. The writer 
will venture the assertion that no author 
would buy over the counter a tie that did 
not appeal to him strongly at the time, either 
because of its style or quality. Well, for 
much the same reason the editor does not 
buy what he does not like, and it is well for 
both author and reader that he does not. 
Every manuscript that has merit will 
eventually find favor with some editor, pro- 
vided he can use it, but remember that it 
is partly a commercial propostion with him, 
and he must see some sort of value received 
in return for his cheque. 

Simple as these truths are, it is some- 
times a discouraging process for the young 
writer to grasp them, but they have to be 
learned sooner or later. Let the young 
writer always remember that success will 
come to him ultimately in just the degree 
that he deserves it, if he will but work and 
wait. These are the only magic words in 
the writing game. There is no open 
“sesame”. It is only work and wait. 





ONE WRITER’S INCENTIVE 


By Dottra MorGan 


The spur of necessity drives me on, 

The curtains are tatters, the rugs are gone. 

The bedstead totters, the table’s a rack, 

The menu has almost come down to hard- 
tack. 


My neighbors all say I should go to work, 
I’m lazy and every task I shirk. 

Little they guess how I work my head, 

In an effort to earn my daily bread. 


But hope will not die—though my family 


might— 

And I'll own our clothes are already a 
sight, 

But scribble I must, though they give me— 
well, 


There’s no other way—the stuff must sell! 
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Intimate Notes on Novel Writing 


The twenty-seventh of a series of articles on the craftsmanship of the 
novel by one who within a space of six months has sold his first novel and 
had two more ordered for book publication and a fourth for serialization. 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Author of “Other People’s Lives,” “Noah’s Ark,’ “The Untenanted Heart,” “The 
Man That Never Was,” etc. 


XXVII. WRITING UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


The word “difficulties” is an arbitrary 
one. Its definition quite depends on one’s 
point of view, and it is hedged about with 
“can’t”. 

The pursuit of writing is fraught with 
more imaginary difficulties, I am persuaded, 
than any other profession. How often do 
we hear the writer—or more particularly 
the would-be-writer—say, “I can’t write 
unless everything is just right.” There may 
be, I am positive about it, a few people 
who actually can’t write unless conditions 
are perfect; but most successful writers, I 
am sure, can write under most any circum- 
stances. It is true, no doubt, that one can 
write better and with greater facility and 
possible inspiration, at one time than at an- 
other. When one must write, surrounding 
circumstances are of little moment. There 
are usually two good reasons why one must 
write: Inspiration and Hunger. 

I asked Frank Swinnerton the other day 
what his greatest source of inspiration 
was and he replied without hesitation, 
“Hunger!” There you have one of our 
greatest contemporaneous writers in Eng- 
lish making an honest confession. 

Last week, I was dining with E. Phillips 
Oppenheim and his wife in the open air on 
the veranda of his villa at Cagnes, in the 
heart of the Riviera. Mr. Oppenheim, by 
the way, has the reputation of being one of 
the hardest workers in the literary field. I 
asked him what his greatest difficulty was. 

“Easily answered, Mr. Phillips,” he re- 
plied. “It is that golf course of the Nice 
“Golf Club running along within fifty feet 
of my workshop—crowded with players.all 


day long from every part of the world— 
and me in my workshop working. That’s 
my greatest difficulty.” 

I glanced through the palm and orange 
trees to where he pointed over his fence, 
and I understood the full significance of his 
remark. But the moral is, he surmounts 
the difficulty and works right along. 

I may say that every writer is surrounded 
by difficulties and becomes successful ac- 
cording to the degree in which he sur- 
mounts them. 

I hear the writer who lives in the city 
saying: “Oh, I could work like a windmill 
—if I only lived out in the country !” While 
his confrere in the country counters with: 
“Oh, this trying to write in the country is 
deadly. Now if I was only in the city—” 

Such writers ought to hold down a news- 
paper job, or have any sort of assignment 
that had to be turned in at regular inter- 
vals, rain or shine, headache or no head- 
ache, inspiration or perspiration. And 
sometimes perspiration is better than in- 
spiration. 

There are such things as delightful diffi- 
culties, and I sometimes think that they are 
more harmful and insidious than ugly ones. 
If I may be permitted, I'll give you some 
practical examples that beset me at the 
present and some recently past moments. 

This going abroad to write is without 
doubt one of the most alluring prospects 
there can be found. That is partly the trou- 
ble. How can I sit here and write this mo- 
ment, for example, with Monte Carlo just 
outside my casement window? It is easy 
enough to respond, that, well, you would 
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and could do anything with Monte Carlo 
just Outside your casement window. But 
you would never understand quite all I 
mean until you had Monte Carlo within 
arm’s length. 

I find myself thinking: Now, if I were 
to abandon this old reliable Portable in 
its tracks for an hour or so, I could taxe 
up my stick and stroll down past the Casino 
and sit down in the sunshine on the terrace 
in front of the Cafe de Paris and order a 
cafe filtre and smoke a cigar and gaze off 
into the Mediterranean toward the Italian 
coast, or up at the Prince of Monaco’s 
Palace, or around in general at the fashion- 
able people of all nations parading up and 
down. Or, I could pay my five francs and 
go into the gaming room of the Casino 
made famous by so many novelists past 
and present and look on at roulette or bac- 
carat at the most marvelous collection of 
types in the world, until the fiendish green 
baize drew a few francs out of my own 
pocket that would take all the de luxe out 
of my dinner. 

Instead of all that, here I am pounding 
the typewriter. 

I am just warning those who contemplate 
a similar trip, that the difficulties are cruel. 
They began aboard the Steamship “Car- 
mania,” where I was penned up for nearly 
eight days in my cabin knocking out up- 
wards of 2,500 words a day for a magazine 
series. Everybody else on board was play- 
ing shuffleboard, or reading novels in their 
deck chairs or stretched out in the arms of 
Morpheus in their berths. 

Then we landed, with the difficulties of 
the sea left behind. We took train for 
Chester with its walled town, Stratford 
with the birthplace of Shakespeare, Kenil- 
worth with its ruined castle, Warwick with 
its splendid castle, Oxford with its memora- 
ble colleges—and I with my pencil in hand 
from morning to night and my camera regis- 
tering what I saw. Every night I spent one 
to two hours making notes. 

Then London, where the typewriting 
really began and I averaged nearly 2,000 
words a day. Cheshire Cheese, Tower of 
London, Hampton Court, Chigwell, the 


Abbey, St. Pauls, and all the rest, to be 
sure, but always on the still hunt for “Side 
Shows,” which is to be the book of travels 
I am writing. 

Then the Interviewing began. This 
meant about fifty letters had to be written; 
painstaking letters. In less than three 
months I saw twenty-five of Britain’s dis- 
tinguished writers: Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, Sir Anthony Hope, A. A. Milne, 
E. Temple Thurston, May Sinclair, Rebecca 
West, William J. Locke, Thomas Burke, 
George Moore, Frank Swinnerton, E. Phil- 
lips Oppenheim, Hugh Walpole, Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, W. B. Maxwell, Hilaire Belloc, 
Baroness Orezy, Sir Ernest Benn, and so 
on and on. 

I had the time of my life, of course, but 
these interviews had to be written up, first 
as notes, aggregating about 50,000 words. 
Ever since they have been parceled out at 
regular intervals into articles. 

Not contented with the amount of work 
I was doing, I contracted for a dozen arti- 
cles with the London Sunday Express, 
totalling 20,000 words in all. 

Meanwhile my travel series had to be dug 
out of my notes at regular intervals. Then 
I was asked to do a series on drama, so 
even the joy of going to the theatre had 
to be adulterated by work. 

About that time, I gave up trying to play 
and went to work in earnest! 

The moral of my tale is this: That there 
should be no such thing in the writer’s work 
plan as “difficulties.” It is a case of either 
work or half work; and half work will 
never get you anywhere. Incidentally, I am 
warning any of you who come over here 
attempting to do something in the way that 
I am trying to do it, that you will be beset 
by the worst difficulties you ever encount- 
ered, because they are so darned alluring. 
It is easier to work with a funeral in the 
house than with a party downstairs. Just 
make up your mind that this time, or the 
next few times you go over, you are going 
to make your salt with which to buy sugar 
at some future time. 

Working in Paris, will almost make you 
cry. I did it for two weeks, because I had 
got so far behind, I had to. Then we took 
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the “local” as you might call it, through 
Provence. You want to go down there 
sometimes, if you are after quaint little pic- 
tures—just as good “picture” country for 
the writer as it is for the artist. We struck 
Avignon with its old Palaces of the Popes, 
Tarascon with its memories of Daudet’s 
“Tartarin,” Nimes with its Maison Carre, 
and Arles with its Roman ruins. Then Mar- 
seilles with a visit to Chateau d’If made 
famous by Dumas in “Monte Cristo.” Then 
on through this Dreamland of natural and 
historic beauties, the Riviera—Cannes, Nice, 
Villefranche, Monte Carlo! 

But I hope you have not got the idea that 
I am not having the time of my life out 
of it all, despite the difficulties? I have just 
been trying to tell you that it requires the 


hardest sort of work to overcome them. But 
the pleasure is all mine, I assure you. If 
I work hard, I play even harder. Food and 
wine is good, exchange favors the dollar, 
and I have kept in good health. What more 
could one ask? 

So, the next time you sit down at your 
typewriter and begin to complain to your- 
self, that you could do better work if you 
didn’t have so many difficulties to work 
under, just think of me and my problems, 
where practically everybody else is playing 
in a land meant for play, and I sit here 
grinding out six or more hours a day the 
sort of stuff you are this moment reading, 
when as a matter of fact—I tell you in con- 
fidence—I would rather be working on my 
next Novel. 





Writing for the 


By B.C. 


It has been said by some authors that 
it was easier to write articles than fiction. 
Whether such statements were gleaned from 
personal experiences, or were merely hear- 
say, I do not know; but I do know that I 
have been unable to find anything about 
writing for the trade journals that could 
be termed easy. 

Writing for the trade journals offers a 
very attractive field if you have the ability. 
The ability in this instance, however, rep- 
resents more than the meaning that is gen- 
erally accepted. It means a sound knowl- 
edge of business principles, and the ability 
to determine between the average and the 
exceptional. 

It has been my good fortune to have a 
great many of my articles accepted on the 
first trip out. Out of twenty articles re- 
cently submitted, nineteen stayed; and the 
other was accepted on the second trip. Nor 
were these regular magazines to which I 
had already sold material. I sold an article 
to the American Paint and Oil Dealer be- 
fore I had seen a copy of the magazine; 
likewise Laundry Age. 


Trade Journals 
REBER 


I do not believe this is due to any un- 
usual talent which I possess, and I know of 
no formula which will guarantee success 
in this line. It has been my privilege, how- 
ever, to serve in several different industries, 
and from this experience I have been able 
to draw conclusions which have helped me 
wonderfully in preparing my material. 

But even this experience would be of 
little value if I did not place my material 
correctly. For example, if I am writing an 
article about a laundry, I must make that 
article one which will help the average laun- 
dry owner to build up or improve his busi- 
ness. He is not interested in hearing that 
the other fellow has an attractive place; 
it seems like a slur on his own business. 
But, if the other fellow has originated some 
plan which will get more business, give bet- 
ter service, or cut down the overhead, that 
will prove of value to the reader and he 
will be mighty glad to hear of. it. 

To make your articles stick, however, 
they must be written with distinction. A 
story of an up-to-date firm may be ruined 
by careless writing. I had such an experi- 
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ence not long ago. I wrote an article about 
a local accessory dealer who had built up 
an excellent business. He was really a 
leader in his line, but he was modest and 
asked me not to paint it up but merely state 
that he was “just an average fellow.” 1 
followed his instructions with the following 
introduction : 

“There is nothing unusual about the 

Auto Supply Company; it is 
merely that they have applied sound busi- 
ness principles in building up their trade.” 

The article did not stay out a week! 

“Why ?” you ask. 

It was not distinctive. I had killed the 
story in the first line. You must make your 
story unusual. It must be above the average, 
or it will not stay away from home very 
long. Editors are continually seeking the 
unusual. Give it to them and you will make 
yourself solid and get your checks promptly. 

In the above, I had an unusual story, but 
I did not write it up from the right angle. 
When it came back and had laid around for 
a while, I got it out. one morning and re- 
wrote it. When I got through with that 
story it would make you want to quit your 
job and start into the accessory business 
at once. 

Result: The wife spent the check last 
month. 

When is a sale a sale? This is a ques- 
tion which the writer of articles must de- 
termine for himself. The mere announce- 
ment of a special sale does not mean that 
anything unusual is taking place. Anyone 
will buy a straw hat if he is offered it at 
half-price. But if a merchant devises 
some means whereby he can sell several 
hundred hats without cutting the price, thus 
realizing a quick turnover, get the story and 
send it out in the next mail. You'll have 
an acceptance within a week. 

In order to write for the trade journals 
and write successfully, you must have a 
nose for news; but it must be unusual news. 
And above all other things, be sure your 
material is authentic. Before you mail out 
your story, carefully check it over to make 
sure that your figures are correct. If there 
is any doubt in your mind as to its veracity, 


take it to the man who gave you the figures 
and have him check them over and put his 
O. K. on it. Such practice, especially where 
figures are involved, will save you a lot 
of embarrassment if a question is raised. 

It must be remembered that magazines 
are liable for the stuff they publish. For 
this reason, many editors look dubiously on 


* the work of unknown authors. However, if 


you know your subject and can get it up 
in good shape, you need not worry about 
getting sufficient acceptances. 

Some time ago, I wrote an article about 
a local merchant. It was an unusual article, 
for it contained some very interesting data 
regarding his sales. However, when I had 
sent in the article and it had been accepted, 
I learned that a good many of his state- 
ments were exaggerated, thus killing the 
value of the article as a special feature. 

What did I do? I immediately wired 
the editor to hold the story until he heard 
from me. I then wrote him at length ex- 
plaining the circumstances and advising him 
that I did not believe the article worthy of 
publication. I lost about forty dollars by 
this method, but I made myself solid with 
the editor. 

Had this story been published, those who 
took the magazine in this locality would 
have known at once that much of it was 
pure bunk. The majority of them would 
have probably shrugged their shoulders and 
let it pass; but if just one wrote in and ex- 
plained the circumstances as they actually 
were, I would have been a dead one as far 
as that editor was concerned. 

It is not necessary to write an article of 
great length in order to make a living. In 
fact, the majority of the articles that are 
published in the trade journals seldom run 
over two thousand words in length. And 
these articles are not always the ones that 
win editorial favor. 

Years ago, when the Boy Scouts formed 
their organization, they chose a motto which 
fits well here. The motto was: Be Pre- 
pared! 

When you go to interview a business man 
—Be Prepared! Know what you’re there 
for and what you are going to talk about. 
A business man’s time is valuable. He 
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cannot bother with aspiring young authors 
who come in for a story and do not know 
what they want, except a story. I have 
found it a good practice to write out a list 
of questions before I call on a firm so that 
I can get a story easily and quickly, and 
it will not take up too much time. This 
feature is valuable to you as well as the 
business man. 

Every store that has been in business for 
any length of time has a story. It may not 
have happened recently, but, nevertheless, 
it is a good story. Some little incident, an 
advertising feature, or a sales campaign 
which proved successful, all these make 
mighty attractive articles. Before you call 
on the merchant, however, sit down in a 
comfortable rocker, light up the old pipe, 
and start the brains simmering. What is 
there about this store that is attractive? 


How many turnovers does he make in a 
year, and how does he do it? How does he 
handle his sales force? 

These, and other questions, will come to 
you as you smoke on; and, as each one 
makes itself known, jot it down in your note 
book so you can remember it when you 
make your call. 

Writing for the trade journals is a hard 
game, but it offers a very attractive field 
for the young writer who is not afraid to get 
up with the chickens and go to bed with 
the night-hawks. Much of your time will 
be spent in gathering material, making a 
photograph of an attractive window dis- 
play, and finding new angles of doing busi- 
ness. But if you persevere, you will soon 
have no trouble in meeting all your ex- 
penses and laying some aside for a rainy 
day. 


The Mechanics of Humor 
By MALONE FARREL 


VII 
THE “SERIES” FEATURE 


Several writers have found a useful place 
in their repertory for an unclassified form 
of humor which I shall call, for lack of a 
better phrase, the “series” feature. The 
form can best be explained by an example: 


a) 


Sayings of Celebritics 

Armour: “The pen is mightier than the sword.” 

Rebecca: “‘Well! Well!” 

Caruso: “The stars sang together.” 

Romulus: “‘Wolf! Wolf!” 

Adam: “Turn over a new leaf.” 

Father Time: ‘“‘We have met the enemy and they 

are ours!” 

The technique consists merely in taking 
an idea or a group of ideas, an object or a 
group of objects, a name or a group of 
names, and applying them to a series of 
people or things in a manner that fits in an 
apt way, and is effective because of that 
aptness. “Appropriate Boats,” for ex- 


ample : 


For happy people: Transports. 
For gentle people: Tenders. 
For barbers: Clippers. 

For lovers: Smacks. 

For tramps: Bum-boats. 


The point of the whole thing is, we say, 
suitab!eness, or fitness—based, in the ex- 
amp!e just given, on the much despised pun ; 
in the opening example on a sort of associa- 
tion of ideas, as when Atlas’ motto might 
be, “Grin and bear it.” 

In setting out to work up such a fea- 
ture, let us take the first group that comes 
to mind—plants, say, suggested by the 
potted ones in our study. “Geranium”— 
that calls up no association that would mean 
anything to the reader, whether we try to 
call up a related idea, or even a pun. Nor 
does “fuchsia,” or “begonia.” Then there 
is the “palm”—ah, that suggests things— 
it suggests, among other things, fortune 
tellers, and again the itching palms of the 
waiters at our table d’hote. 

That is a start, and the next step is to 
determine what to do with it. For one 
thing, we can follow the idea in the second 
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example and use it as the first of a series 
of appropriate plants for various people, 
and identify it with the waiter. Anyhow, 
it is a start. Then we look out the window 
and see, sprouting up among our radishes, 
a flock of weeds—which suggests widows, 
and we have the second item in our list. 
Then if we consult the index of a book on 
botany we will find “reed,” which suggests 
“book-worms,” as also church organists, 
and a third item is added to our list. Among 
the “r’s” in the index we will also come 
upon “rushes,” which suggests college boys, 
or even the hustlers of the business world. 
And so on, down the list. 

A word of caution is necessary here. The 
list of things to be drawn upon must be 
large enough to permit of a list sufficiently 
long to attract the editor. House plants, 
we found in the example above, did not 
afford a sufficient list, and we were obliged 
to go afield for other names. 

Which brings us to another point ; name- 
ly, that it is the general rather than the 
specific, that will yield us our material in 
the necessary quantity ; in other words, the 
class and not the division, the family rather 
than the species, as when we went to the 
whole world of plants and did not confine 
ourselves to the house plants. 

Again, we will add an “O. Henry wallop” 
to such a list if we end it with a particularly 
whimsical or absurd line—the “Father 
Time” line, in the example at the beginning 
of this article, was excellent in this regard. 

This use of the list, or “series,” may be 
made to take slightiy different forms— 
advice, for example, which is suggested to 
the author by a department for advice on 
all kinds of subjects by one of those serious 
Solomons who preside over the home pages 
of our daily newspapers. Advice—the 
problem still is to find something appro- 
priate in the advice line to’ “hang” on dif- 
ferent people, or groups or kinds of peo- 
ple. Ah, we have it, a thought suggested 
by a picture of a dancer, a Broadway star, 
appearing on the opposite page of the pa- 
per. What should a dancer do, or not do? 
Toes—why yes, “toe the mark,” for one 
thing. 


There, that will fix the form for us: ad- 
vice for people who are engaged in profes- 
sional activities of some kind. We can have 
as a title, “Professional Advice,” keeping 
the same correspondence between their work 
and some feature of their anatomy that 
exists between the dancer and her toes. 
And so we find that the oculist should 
have an eye to business, and the pedicure 
shouldn’t let grass grow under his feet, or 
should start at the foot, and the bartender 
should tend his mug, and the boxer should 
knuckle down to business, and so on. 

And while we are on the subject of idea 
sources, the book review section of the 
paper will suggest, among other series, a 
title such as “Shakespeare for Special Peo- 
ple,” in which, instead of groups, single in- 
dividuals, people well known, will appear, 
as: “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” for Doc- 
tor Freud; ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,” for 
Peggy Joyce; “All’s Well That Ends Well,” 
for the Stillmans; “The Passionate Pil- 
grim,” for Ellis Island’s recent guest-coun- 
tess, and so on through the list. 

The material available in this form is un- 
limited, when we recall that we have con- 
stantly changing best-sellers lists to work 
on, as well as famous writers of all time— 
though care must be taken that only well 
known books and writers must be chosen. 
And the scope of the form can be broad- 
ened by applying the list, not to “special 
people” alone, but to groups of people, or 
professions, as in the form first discussed. 

And in this connection we should also 
touch upon a type of “series” feature much 
used by newspaper humor writers, but also 
adaptable to the general humor writer. The 
tit!e usually opens with the word “Famous” 
in it, followed by whatever it is that is 
famous—a list of words with a variety of 
combinations. The list is usually prepared 
with a thought to the “punch” in the last 
line. The following lines are a good ex- 
ample: 


Famous Steps 
One ste 
Two “ 
Three “ 
Four “ 
In- or 


“ 


-ins. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Would You Give $5 for $100? 


We don’t claim that every student of an “IDEAL” COURSE in Short Story 
Writing, Photoplay Writing or Newswriting is going to sell his or her first manuscript 
for $100, the very first time mailed; but we do claim that if you have been stumbling 
along in the ruts, making mistakes, doing things the wrong way, submitting manu- 
scripts to editors and publishers without a thorough knowledge of how it should be 
done—that the “IDEAL” Course will set you right. Your chance for receiving a 
check for $50, $100, or $500 will be doubled when you have once learned the funda- 
mentals of successful writing. 


We Offer You $7 in Value for $5 


The regular price of an “Ideal” Course is $5.00. The regular price of a year’s 
subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST is $2.00. But for prompt acceptance you 
may have your choice of any one of the three “Ideal” Courses described below, 
together with a full year’s subscription to the WRITER’S DIGEST—both for $5.00. 
If you are already a subscriber, your subscription will be extended for one year from 
present date of expiration. 

A review of the lesson-heads contained in these “Ideal” Courses will convince 
you that they are thorough, and will take you from the “primary grade” to the 


“university diploma.” 





























“IDEAL” COURSE IN PHOTO. “IDEAL” COURSE IN SHORT-STORY WRITING 





PLAY WRITING 1. First Essentials of Short-Story 14. Climax and Conclusion, 
1. Choosing Words. Writing. 15. Don’t Be a Quitter. 
2. Origin of the Photoplay. 2. How to Get a Story. 16. Relation of a Author to His 
3. es eng of the Modern 3 Write About the Things You Characters. 

1 . 9 
4. First Requisite of the Writer. Know. 17. How the Short-Story Differs 
5. The Theme and the Basic Idea, 4 Themes Are Everywhere. from Other Forms of Fiction. 
6. Gathering Material forthe Story >. Importance of Geod Titles. 18, Stories that People Want. 
7. The Story Plot. 6. Beginning the Story. 
8. Building the Plot. 7, Writing the Story. 19. How to Develop a Plot. 
9. Titles—Their Importance. ae ae 20. What Editors Demand. 
10. The S A 8. Plot Suspense Crisis. : a 
11. Sackieee tee Story Real. 9. How to Handle Emotion. 21. Preparing the Manuscript. 
12. The Use of Suspense and Sur- 10. Describing the Characters. 22. How to be Original. 
23. Short Stories and Playlets. 





15 Introducing Characters by Action. 11. How to Attain “Style.” 







prise. 12. Atmosphere and Color. 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
a Heart Interest, 13 tow to Write Dialogue. 3° How and Whees to St. 





14. Development of By-Plots., 

16. Making the Trial Synopsis. 

17. Importance of the Opening Para- 
graph. 

18. Value of a Distinct Title. 

19. How to Prepare Your Manu- 
scripts. 

20. A Complete Sample Synopsis. 


“IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS- 
WRITING AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE 


A Promising Field. 

What News Is. 

News Sources. 

How to Handle the Story. 
How to get the Story to the Paper, 
Newspaper Correspondence. 
How to Handle “Copy.” 
General Instructions. 
Expressions to Avoid. 

Branches of Correspondence. 
Correspondence as a _ Bread 
Winner. 





—-—-----MAIL COUPON TODAY .- - ---—-—=-<- 






THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, O. 







I enclose $5.00 (P. O. Order or personal check) for which send 
to me by return mail, postpaid, THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN 
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AN OPEN FORUM FOR OUR READERS 








Dear Forum EnpirTor: 


I have been an interested reader of the 
Forum for a couple of years and have 
eagerly watched for letters from some 
Maine writers, but have seen none; now 
why? Surely there are many writers in 
Maine, but perhaps they have nothing to 
say. 

I wish some fellow writer would explain 
where and how he gets his illustrations for 
articles for the sporting magazines ; I mean 
fishing and hunting, also motoring. I find 
it almost impossible to secure suitable prints 
of moose, deer, bear, trout and salmon. 
There is a small fortune awaiting the wise 
one who takes up this branch of photog- 
raphy; for I believe many others would be 
happy to know just. where to buy their 
illustrations, and to know beyond a doubt 
that they could absolutely depend upon get- 
ting original pictures, that no one else had 
previously used. Here I am pining for a 
“moose print” this very minute and can’t 
find one, also one of a salmon and a catch 
of trout and no one can tell me where to 
get them. 

I would like to know of any writer’s 
clubs of Maine or New England. 

I wish to say that the idea of those “Anti- 
Discouragers” is worth its weight in gold. 
That fellow knew the awful sinking feeling 
that accompanies a return manuscript. 
Following this method gives one something 
to look forward to all the time. 

Mary E. ARCHER. 
62 Linco!n St., Dover-Foxcroft, Me. 





The editor of The Delmarvian, Dover, 
Dela., wishes to send a message to our 
readers, so let her say it in her own words: 

“So far, The Delmarvian has been unable 
to pay for contributions except with sub- 
scriptions. However, when we accept a 
manuscript it is with the understanding that 
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when we are on a paying basis the writer 
will become one of a staff of regular con- 
tributors. For this reason it is necessary 
for us to select only those contributions for 
present publication that measure up to a 
high standard of literary excellence and are 
otherwise suited to our needs. A number 
of manuscripts and letters intended for our 
office have evidently been mis-sent. Some 
of these have reached us marked ‘opened 
by mistake’ by another publication with a 
similar name. Others have never been 
heard from. This annoyance, as well as the 
long delay in reporting upon some manu- 
scripts which was caused by a long illness 
of mine has been met with the utmost pa- 
tience and courtesy on the part of most 
of our contributors. As it is impossible for 
me to personally thank all of them for their 
consideration, I should like to do so through 
your columns. Also, I should like to sug- 
gest that if all communications in the fu- 
ture will be addressed to the Delmarvian 
editor, Lavinia C. K. Roscoe, Dover, Dela., 
much trouble may be avoided. Needless 
to say, we are doing all in our power to 
locate the scripts that have been reported 
lost. In conclusion, may I ask that writers 
acquaint themselves with our requirements 
before submitting manuscripts to us? The 
Delmarvian is not sold on any newsstands 
outside the Del-Mar-Va states.” 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

Reading these columns regularly, I often 
read of writers’ clubs, get-togethers, etc., 
from most every section of the country ex- 
cept eastern New Jersey, particularly that 
section adjacent to New York City. 

If this is read by any writers located in 
the section mentioned who are interested in 
establishing relations with fellow craftsmen, 
I would like to hear from them. 

H. Mitts. 
58 Twelfth St., Hoboken. 
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Recently some of our readers expressed 
a wish to know exactly what constitutes 
free verse. A kind friend of all of the 
writers, Mr. Henry Polk Lowenstein, of 
the Kansas City Quill Club, has offered to 
enlighten those readers by submitting the 
following : 

FREE VERSE 

What is free verse? 

It is a kiss of God 

On the rosy lips of Time, 


A shadow on the lake, 
A beacon guiding stranded ships to shore. 


It reflects the truth 

In the early time of youth 

And knows neither age, 

Nor pain, nor darkness, 

But is always young and bright. 


It glimpses the moon when the stars are dim 
And love is near. . . 


It scents the fragrance of the new mown hay 
At the setting of the sun at close of day 
When life’s race is run. 


It sees the dawn of the New Day 
And hears the music of the spheres 
As the darkness fades away. 


It is the shadow of the Almighty 

Cast before me 

That I may understand 

In language plain and true, 

Without surplus or omission, 

Uniformity of measure or rhyme— 

Words that express the exact thought, 
Mirrored on the mind from the Unknown. 


It is the echo of the Universe 

Pouring forth sweet cadence of harmony, 

Filling my soul with ecstacy, 

And lifting me Heavenward 

As it comes whispering through the Ages! 
—Newfoundland Quarterly. 





Dear Forum Epitor: 

The Dicest improves with each issue. 
The present one is a feast of reason and 
a flow of wit that is seldom found between 
the covers of a magazine. 

It has been some time since a poem has so 
fascinated me, for it’s wit and genius dis- 
played, as did “The Poet’s Wooing,” by 
Ermon Miland Peck. Please extend my 
congratulations to Mr. Peck. I read a 
poem every day. 

Maup P. Tuomas. 
321 East Locust St., Bloomington, III. 


Writer’s Dicest, Forum Epiror: 
Dinna ye ken this “Dreamy Draw”? 
It’s the canniest name I ever saw. 
And the lass who ope’d hersel’ and sang— 
That longish name, and hyphen—Laing— 
She a-pinin’ fit to greet 
At the heavy tread o’ postman’s feet ; 
She a-gi’in’ hersel’ the pip 
At sight o’ a sma’ rejection slip; 
Askin’ for prayers to help her through— 
Tell her to shake hersel’ the noo; 
To shake hersel’ and lift her e’ne 
To the bonniest chance tha’s ever been. 
I’m askin’ ye, what’s in a name? 
Maybe it’s naught and maybe it’s fame. 
Tell her to write aboot Dreamy Draw. 
If she does it richt, she’ll win—tha’s a’. 
M. A. R. 
U. S. C. G. C. Smith, at Sea. 





Beginning with the March issue, the 
Step Ladder, 1217 E. 53rd St., Chicago, 
is inaugurating a department of poetical 
criticism. The poems to be criticized each 
month are published anonymously, of 
course, with the consent of the author. A 
different poet will conduct the department 
each month. 


THE FIRST STORY 
By FLorence L. ANDERSON 
I sent forth that glowing first story 
With flags floating up in my sky; 
I puffed up my spirits with ego, 
I shifted my gears into “high.” 


I had neither quiver nor quaver, 

Or thought that the dear thing could fail ; 
The editors all would be jealous 

Of the one who would purchase my tale. 


I lived on the mountain “Ecstatic” 
For weeks, in a happy estate ; 

But the landslide was sharp and so sudden, 
It came well nigh cracking my plate. 


For the postman had waved a fat package, 
And grinned like a big chessy-cat ; 

The check? No! My prodigal chicken 
Had come home to roost! And that’s that. 











Any song writer, whether amateur or 
professional, should have at least two or 
three copies of the song he intends to sub- 
mit to a publisher. I would never advise 
anyone to send his original manuscript to 
any publisher. Many manuscripts have 
been lost in the mail or misplaced by the 
publishers, and, of course, the writer is 
always the loser. 

I would also advise all song writers to 
accept a good contract from a publisher 
on a royalty basis, rather than a cash con- 
sideration. If the song hits the bulls-eye for 

“hit”, then the writer is sitting on top 
of the world as far as financial returns are 
concerned. I have been offered some good 
cash considerations for a few of my songs, 
but I always let them ride on the royalty 
basis which always exceeded the amount 
offered. 

As soon as your composition has been 
accepted by a publisher and you sign the 
contract, he immediately gains control of 
the song and can do anything he pleases in 
regard to its promotion and sale. The 
copyright is in his name, but he is required 
to pay you a royalty on every copy sold. 
If the composition is recorded on the me- 
chanicals, he must also pay you a certain 
per cent of the revenue derived from the 
mechanical companies. 

The usual royalty on sheet music is two 
cents per copy sold. A special musical com- 
edy writer usually receives a royalty of 
three to six cents on every copy sold. These 
copies generally retail from thirty-five to 
sixty cents each. 

If you wish to sell your composition out- 
right to a publisher, the writer is required 
to sign a bill of sale, releasing all rights 
and interest in the song for the sum stipu- 
lated. 

The owner of any copyright can demand 
a royalty of two cents on every record sold. 
On every music roll which contains both 
words and music, a royalty of four cents 
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is paid on every roll sold. This law has 
been in effect since 1909 and fully protects 
the owner of any copyright. 

The mechanical royalties paid to the 
writers are usually twenty-five per cent. 
Some “hit” writers demand fifty per cent 
and get it. 

I have made a study of the lyrics sub- 
mitted to me for criticism, revision, or for 
melodies to them, and find that at least 
seventy-five per cent fail to create good 
original ideas that would have a chance of 
finding their way to a publisher’s heart, if 
written in a professional manner. 

Another fault that cropped out in most of 
the lyrics were the misuses of the syllables 
and accents. 











SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 
If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Son 
Contest (Nationally-known “Song World Editor” 
wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 
Dept. F, 3544 North Racine Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 











ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 


market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 











MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 
We om manuscripts ened desired) engrave music, make title 
covers, i, by any p No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Est gladly Tarnished. We publish a book containing 
much valuable information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 

prepaid. Established 1876 


anawarr ZIMMERMAN 40% °° 











Poems Revised—Melodies Composed 
FREE orchestration for short time only. 


We will revise, typewrite, and put melody to your poem for $3.00. 
This is in proper shape to send to publishers. Piano parts $10.00 
Free orchestration with piano parts for a short time only. Work 
guaranteed. Let the writer of ‘“‘TAKE ME BACK TO MY HOME 
SWEET HOME,” “I’M ALWAYS HAPPY,” “I'VE GOT THOSE 

DIXIE BLUES,” etc., start you RIGHT at song-writing. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE BUREAU, Box 53, Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


WE BUY SONGS, POEMS, STORIES 


We are always willing to crariter ont buying oo ir by unknown writers. be ey we Boy 
we 


personal letter of criticism, —e tel 
manuscripts they possibly can. It X., pe. to maintain THIS s 
ry NOT want song writers or | 


or poem, and we NEVE tk for this. However, we 
cism service) with EA 


ics, and short stories. Address 


a 30 
SYNOPSIS writer sends $1.00 ‘for on af 
manuscripts. ) i 


rejected the bat hee = a STAFF 0 


READERS ube ——— and erik 
make NO co mpulsery charge for their on code 


AT = any MONEY for A of THEIR maneeerigts. It only takes a ve minutes to ~ a4 
DO APPRECIATE IT when a SHORT S Story” 


writer or a MOVIE 
(These writers ALSO send stamps for return of 
buy book length novels or plays. We very seldem 


. MAIN STREET, DECATUR, ILL. 


~ Quite a few of the lyrics a are either too 
short or too long. When writing a lyric, 
after you have created a good original idea, 
get to the point as quickly as possible, and 
when you get there, be sure you make the 
point a big climax. 

A melody written to a lyric must be origi- 
nal, tuneful and simple. Examine a few 
of the past and current “hits”, and you will 
find that simplicity of the melody is one of 
the reasons the public accepted it as a “hit”. 
It is the masses that can make or break 
a song. You must look to the public at 
large and not to the high-brow musicians 
and singers, to popularize your song. Be 
sure your melody is simple and easy to re- 
member. 

If you write a song and feel that it needs 
a professional either to criticize, revise 

(Continued on page 64) 











FREE “ORCHESTRATION 
to all piano parts, on request, if made by me from your 
H+ Examination of of poems. —. —< to your poem. PREE 
OOKLET on song writing a first cash order, on request. 
Ronen of m, $1.00. — ‘par $10.00. Send at once for 
complete information. All guaranteed first-class or 
$10.00 refunded, putas abet $1. 00 (3 revision of poem. It pays 
to start RIGHT with a recognized composer. 
LUTHER og CLARK 
Music Comp and Publish 


Dept. W. D., 





Thomaston, Maine 








SONGWRITERS! 


Let me furnish the music for your songs, guaranteeing 

you absolute satisfaction. Copyrights secured. Sub- 

mit your scripts for estimate and free advice. 
WALTER W. NEWCOMER, 

1674 Broadway, New York 




















Poem the Heart of Tin Fen Alley 
comes an offer of help for ae song-writers. 
I have written hundreds of successful 
me show you how to do it. 


Send your song poems to 


FRED MIERISCH 


Box 24, Times Square Station, 


songs. Let 


ened York _— 

















It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. The author, E. M. Wickes, 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
hits. Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the 
introduction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, | 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). Please 
send me by return mail, postpaid, a copy of “Writing 
the Popular Song.” | 








WHERE TO SELL YOUR 
SONGS 


“A Song Hit Means a Fortune” 
—and here is the book that tells HOW IT IS DONE 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG 


By E. M. WICKES 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is 
one of the highest paid writers 
in the literary profession. But 
you cannot reach the top unless 
you know HOW TO START 
and HOW TO PROCEED. 

This helpful, thought-compel- 
ling book shows you the way— 
the rest is entirely up to you. 
It tells you how to avoid the 
pitfalls that have caused many 
writers to fall by the wayside. 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the 
METHOD of successful song 
writing. 





A list of the most prominent music publishers of 
the country is contained in this valuable book, to- 


gether with many helpful hints and suggestions from 
a past master in writing and selling popular songs. 
You really can’t afford to be without it. 


Beautiful cloth cover, gold mea gilt top; 
181 pages; ‘postpaid, $1.7 
WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 E. 12th Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 





All up-to-date and accurte information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announce- 
ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


A prize offer of $100 for the best lyric poem 
appearing during 1926 in The Gypsy, Cincinnati 
poetry magazine, is made by W. T H. Howe, 
bibliophile and patron of the fine arts. The prize 
is open to poets everywhere without conditions. 
James Stephens, noted Irish poet, will decide the 
winner. 

Announcement also is made of other prizes, one 
of $10 for the best sonnet in the 1926 Gypsy. 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club announces for 
1926 an annual nature poem contest conducted by 
the club, as result of the establishment of a 
memorial prize fund, by Robert Sparks Walker, 
naturalist and honorary member of the Writers’ 
Club. For rules and other information, communi- 
cate with Miss Jessie E. Turner, 1319 Dodds Ave., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Your Car; 1926 Broadway, New York City, 
offers the following cash prizes monthly: Prizes 
of $15, $10 and $5 for the best pictures (photo- 
graphs) with some motor car interest. Pictures 
may be scenic in character or may portray the 
human interest side of motoring. A prize of $10 
is offered for the best suggestion of some new 
. and ingenious way of performing a maintenance 
operation on an automobile. A rough sketch 
should accompany the idea. Address, Contest 
Editor, 

$100, in seven prizes, $50 to $5, is offered by 
Opportunity Magazine, monthly, for the best 
stories of 300 words or less on successful specialty 
selling. Contests close on the last day of each 
month. Addess: Opportunity Magazine, 750 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


The Laird Extension Institute announces the 
following result of their “Finish the Plot” contest, 
which closed November 10th: First, .$25 cash 
prize—Miss Nancy E. Lima, Galt, Calif.; second, 
$10 cash prize—Miss Vada F. Carlson, Riverton, 
Wyo.; third, $5 cash prize—Miss Delma Conway, 
Byrdton, Va. 

Hy-Pure Herald, S. E. cor, 12th and Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, O. Editor, V. Holt Tatum. Is- 
sued monthly; distributed gratis through drug 
stores. “We need stories of from 1,800 to 3,000 
words; also articles giving insight of educational 
nature concerning any phases of industry—me- 
chanical, chemical, etc.; banking, finance, indus- 
trial art and interior decoration. We use poetry 
along the same lines. Material is decided on 
within two weeks. We pay on acceptance, one- 
third cent a word.” 
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Wild Game Stories, 22 E. 12th Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. “We are in need of wild game stories, 
of from 3,000 to 5,000 words in length. Will re- 
port promptly.” 

There was a mistake in the recent announce- 
ment of the closing date of The Blindman Prize 
contest. It closed February 28, this year, and has 
been closing on the same date each year in the 
past. 

Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave. New 
York City. Editor, F. E. Blackwell. Published 
weekly; 15c a copy. “We use stories of outdoor 
life in the West, Alaska, Northwest Canada and 
Mexico; serials of 48,000 to 80,000 words; novel- 
ettes of 25,000 to 30,000 words; short stories, 
2.500 to 7,500 words; articles of 2,500 to 4,000 
words, and poems, usually not more than forty 
lines, are used. We report within ten days, and 
pay one to two cents a word, on acceptance.” 

Poetic Thrills, Salisbury, N. C. Direct all com- 
munications to the Editor-in-chief, Mrs. Gertrude 
Perry West, 216 South Mulberry St., Chillicothe, 
Ohio. “This magazine is published quarterly and 
is now in its second issue, the Spring Number, 1926. 
The price of yearly subscription is one dollar, and 
the price per copy thirty-five cents. Poems are 
solicited, providing a stamped, addressed envelope 
is enclosed with the manuscript. Some free verse 
will be published but this type does not find much 
favor with our editorial policy. The ‘Bookmakers’ 
are a society for writers with mutual help as their 
aim, the membership fee being one dollar per an- 
num, which includes a year’s subscription to Poetic 
Thrills. Thus, by subscribing for the ‘Mouth- 
piece’ of our Society, one automatically becomes 
a member of the Bookmakers.” 





Pacific Drug Review, Portland, Ore. Editor, 
F. C. Felter. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year, 25c 
a copy. “We want cogent articles telling the drug- 
gist how to make more money; new sales ideas, 
window dressing, soda fountain management, how 
to win the toilet goods trade back from the de- 
partment stores, how to collect bills without losing 
customers. In short, we want general matter per- 
taining to the practical aspects of commercial phar- 
macy. Subjects like ‘How to Increase the Sale 
of—,’ ‘How to make more profit on—,’ etc., are 
typical. Rejected manuscripts are returned prac- 
tically at once. Others paid for at rate of $5.00 
a page, in routine of settlement of current bills 
after being put into type.” 





Personal Efficiency, 4050 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Edgar Paul Herman. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year, 20c a copy. “We use au- 
thorized interviews with leading men of business, 
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using the achievement slant. Query the editor 
first. Also, we use short, practical articles on 
management and on achievement and personal effi- 
ciency. Short stories are seldom used, but if they 
are on the business and efficiency field they will be 
considered. We use very few poems and those we 
do take must be inspirational jingles. We report 
on material within two weeks, and pay one-half 
to one cent a word, on publication.” 





The Oracle, P. O. Box 9, Wall Street Station, 
New York City. Editor, William Albert Broder. 
Issued quarterly; $1.00 a year, 25c a copy. “We 
use short stories not over 3,000 words in length 
with well developed plots. We care not what sub- 
ject is treated so long as it is treated well and 
shows that the author has spent time in polishing it. 
It is our custom when rejecting a manuscript to 
state quite frankly why we do it, but material 
should not be sent to us for the sole purpose of 
having us comment on it. We use a great deal of 
poetry and prefer that which has rhyme, rhythm, 
and meaning. One-act plays not over 3,000 words 
are always welcome; also special articles of in- 
terest to the lovers of literature and literary work- 
ers. In the future, manuscripts, unless sent in to 
contests, will be reported on within three weeks. 
No payment is made as yet.” 





Sea Breeses, published quarterly by oe Naval 
Publications Co., 764 State St., San Diego, Cal. 
“We want light, snappy, short stories of the United 
States Navy and the sea; from one to two thou- 
sand words preferred. Also, novel and humorous 
articles and jokes of a sea-going nature, poetry, 
epigrams, etc. Payment is made upon publication 
of material. No set rate prevails, but material is 
—_ according to reader interest and intrinsic 
value. 





Ozark Life, Kingston, Ark. Editor, Ernest Ray- 
burn. Monthly; $1.00 a year, 10c a copy. “This 
magazine is devoted to industrial progress, educa- 
tional advancement, and recreational possibilities 
in the Arkansas and Missouri Ozarks. We want 
stories, articles, poems, and legends that have 
Ozark flavor in them. Occasional cash payments 
are made for such material, but not often. The 
magazine is in its infancy and can, for the most 
part, pay in subscriptions only.” 





American Pigeon Journal, Warrenton, Mo. 
Editor, Frank H. Hollman. Issued monthly; $1.00 
a year, 15c a copy. “We desire articles on pigeon 
and squab raising at all times. No payment is 
made for any contributions published. We decide 
on-material within ten days.” 





Toilet Requisites, 250 Park Ave., New York City. 
Editor, Norman E. White. Published monthly; 
$2.00 a year, 25c a copy. “We are in the market 
for well-written stories of interviews with suc- 
cessful toilet goods buyers employed by leading 
department stores, together with photographs of 
the buyer and her department, where available. 
Also interested in securing manuscripts detailing 
successful sales plans, novel advertising methods 
and articles containing information of interest to 
the toilet goods trade. We are interested in re- 
ceiving photographs of attractive window displays 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Successful 
writers use this 
typewriter 


F you want to succeed as a writer, 

you must provide yourself with the 

right tools—and the first of these 
is a good typewriter. 

Most of the well-known writers pre- 
fer Corona, because of its many ad- 
vantages to an author. 

Corona is light, can be carried any- 
where, used when and where you get 
the inspiration to write. It has the 
standard keyboard, just like the big 
office machines, a wide carriage that 
takes a ten-inch envelope, a twelve- 
yard ribbon, self reversing. 

One thing you will especially like 
about Corona is its 100% visibility. 
The paper is held at the correct read- 
ing angle, with no obstruction be- 
tween your eye and the paper. This 
feature is very valuable to a writer, 
since it allows you to go back and 
read what you have written just as 
easily as you read the page of a book. 


Mail the coupon now! 


We will send you the latest infor- 
mation about Corona, and the name of 
a dealer who will be glad to arrange 
easy monthly payments if desired. 
Used typewriters are accepted in 
trade by Corona dealers. 





Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 
134 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 


Without obligation send me the latest Corona literature. 
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Appearances Count 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
aot conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


TheWriter’s Digest ServiceDepartment 
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now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to procure suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.56 a set, the set consisting of the following: 

75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 

75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 44%x9% inches, in which to 
mail manuscripts, 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 

2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 

We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Cineinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed §...... om 


neghacaipbio’ sets of manuscript pape: ‘nvelopes, etc., at 
vour price of $1.50 2 set. 





& STOMACH 


GAL TROUBLE 


Indigestion, Gas, Colic, Pain in Right Side. I tried every- 
thing, even two operations, before finding help I'll tell you 
about, FREE. 

MADELINE E. UNGER 
Dept. D-204, 22 Quincy St., Chicago, Il. 







AN INTRODUCTION TO CONRAD 
The Force of a Word 
By LutHer K. Lone 


Perhaps the reader already knows 
Joseph Conrad, the Polish sailor-boy who 
—though at the age of nineteen years knew 
no English—became a resident of England, 
mastered the language, and wrote many 
splendid books. The fact that the reader 
has previous knowledge of Conrad, how- 
ever, should not make what I am to say 
any the less interesting. 

In case the reader is not already ac- 
quainted with Joseph Conrad he is fortu- 
nate in having this acquaintance begin with 
the quotations that follow. 

“He who wants to persuade should put 
his trust not in the right argument, but in 
the right word.” This is from the preface 
to “A Personal Record,” Conrad’s auto- 
biographical volume. I am glad to have a 
stranger, especially if he has literary aspir- 
ations, read the foregoing quotation as his 
first message from Conrad. Not that our 
author could catch the right word always, 
and at the first try. “For myself,” he says, 
“T have never had such luck.” 

“The power of sound has always been 
greater than the power of sense.” That 
sounds rather more sensational than sensi- 
ble, doesn’t it? But Conrad means the 
reader to take it as sound sense; for he goes 
on to remark: 

“IT don’t say this by way of disparage- 
ment. It is better for mankind to be. im- 
pressionable than reflective.” After having 
reflected on that statement for a moment— 
it merits careful and prolonged consider- 
ation—we can pass on to Conrad’s apt 
elucidation of the thought: 

“Nothing humanely great—great, I mean, 
as affecting a whole mass of lives—has 
come from reflection. On the other hand, 
you cannot fail to see the power of mere 
words; such as Glory, for instance, or Pity. 
I won’t mention any more.. They are not 
far to seek. Shouted with perseverance, 
with order, with conviction, these two by 
their sound alone have set whole nations 
in motion and upheaved the dry, hard 
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ground on which rests our whole social 
fabric.” 

Having given his emphatic endorsement 
to the high value of the “right word,” Con- 
rad invites attention to another almost 
equally important matter. He says: “Of 
course, the accent must be attended to. The 
right accent. That’s very important.” 

Then, thinking of Archimedes and his 
lever, he rises to a fine height of eloquence: 
“Give me the right word and the right 
accent and I will move the world.” 

It is in this connection that our author 
proffers a line of inspiration and help for 
the literary worker: 

“What a dream for a writer! Because 
written words have their accent, too. Yes! 
Let me only find the right word! Surely it 
must be lying somewhere among the wreck- 
age of all the plaints and all the exultations 
poured out aloud since the first day when 
hope, the undying, came down to earth. It 
may be there, close by, disregarded, invisi- 
ble, quite at hand. But it’s no good, I be- 
lieve there are men who can lay hold of a 
needle in a pottle of hay at the first try. 
For myself, I have never had such luck.” 

In his appreciation of the value of the 
right word—and in his understanding of 
the necessity that one diligently search for 
it—Conrad is at one with that brilliant 
Frenchman, Flaubert—teacher of Guy de 
Maupassant—who said to his pupil: 

“Whatever may be the thing which one 
wishes to say, there is but one word for 
expressing it, only one verb to animate it, 
only one adjective to qualify it. It is essen- 
tial to search for this word, for this verb, 
for this adjective, until they are discovered, 
and to be satisfied with nothing else.” 

Here’s hoping that the reader will culti- 
vate the acquaintance of Joseph Conrad, a 
great artist, an artist in right words. 





HOW SAD 
“What a sad-looking store.” 
“Why, because it has panes in the win- 
dows ?” 
“No, the books are in tiers.”—Michigan 
Gargoyle. 
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DON’T SEND US A SONG POEM 
Without reading every word of this carefully 


Countryside Song Prize Contest 


$40.00, First Prize 
$30.00, Second Prize 
$20.00, Third Prize 


$10.00 for every Countryside Song 
found acceptable not winning 
a prize 


CONDITIONS: 


1. Only the song words are wanted. New tunes will 
be written by well-known composers, for all songs 
purchased. 

2. Sentiment must breathe the very air of country 
life, must be genuine, hearty, wholesome, and 
optimistic. 

3. Sengs are to be sung by young and old, diction 
should be simple but beauty and depth of thou zht 
are essential. Verses must be thoroughly “sing- 
able” but never “sing-songy.” Do not use long, 
and unusual lines and rhymes, as it is difficult for 
musical setting to be given to such verse. 

4. Words must be capable of arousing emotional re- 
sponse when sung to a good tune. Therefore, emo- 
tional feeling must enter into their composition. 

. Omit phrases indicating individual self-conscious- 
ness; such as, “l am so giad,” “He whispers to 
me.”’ Sentiment should be group sentiment, not 
individualistically expressed, 

6. Themes and words must be suitable for singing in 
a country Sunday-school, but also on social oc- 
casions. 

- Nothing preachy, didactic, sectarian, theological, or 
moralizing will be accepted. 

8. Songs which only praise Nature, and speak the old 
worn-out phrases about the skies, flowers, and birds, 
will not be accepted. 

9. Songs should have not less than three nor more 
than five verses. Verses should have not less than 
four nor more than eizht lines each. 

10. Songs may be written with or without chorus or 
refrain. If there is a chorus or refrain, it should 
express the key-note of the whole song, and em- 
body a sentiment worthy of being sung into the 
human hearts of the countryside. 

. Writers should have lived in the country, and be 
in a rural frame of mind before attempting to 
write. Think the thoughts of farm people, lift 
them to a plane of idealism, and then put them 
into metrical words. 

12. Time Limit: 
contest which are 
June Ist, 1926. 

13. All Manuscripts should be accompanied by stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, should bear name and ad- 
dress of author in upper left corner of first page, 
and also the words: “Submitted in Countryside Song 
Prize Contest.” Mail all manuscripts to, Country- 
side Song Editor, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Illinois. 

14. Each contestant may submit as many manuscripts 
as he wishes, but no writer can win more than 
one prize. 

If your song is accepted, whether it wins a prize or 
not, it will be set to the best of music, by a famous 
composer, and sung throughout rural America. 


Some of these songs may become famous for years 
to come, by reason of their influence in the new coun- 
try life movement now developing. 


Do your best work, and be sure every word is your 
best before submitting manuscript. 


COUNTRY SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPT. 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


oO 
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No songs will be considered in this 
postmarked after midnight, 
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TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N, Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 














CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


For 25c our last monthly list. Has over 
90 contests and 1,000 prizes with cash 
value over $100,000. Thomas & Co, 
Publishers of Lists, East Haddam, Conn. 

















Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 


50c per 1000 words. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 











TYPING TELLS 


Let experts type, correct, revise those MSS. 
Letter perfect work 60c per M with carbon. 
Revision extra. Speed, Service, Satisfaction. 


THE WRITESHOP 
964 West Fifteenth St.; San Pedro, Cal. 


“The 36 Dramatic 
Situations” 


Romance, humor, trag- 
edy, adventure, mystery 
—every phase of real 
and story life are cov- 
ered in this remarkable 
book by Georges Polti. 


Do you long t to thrill your readers—including 
editors—with new and unexpected situations; to 
become a master of suspense, surprise, intrigue, 
etc.? “The 36 Dramatic Situations” analyzes for 
you all possible situations. Written by the famous 
French author, it is a complete and reliable guide 
to situations to use, how and where. 


A Short Cut to Success 


With this book’s help, you can grip your readers 
with tense, dramatic situations—make them follow 
your story, play or scenario breathlessly, eagerly 
awaiting its development. Send for this wonderful 
book—TODAY—and watch your acceptances in- 




















crease. Cloth-bound; $1.50, postpaid. 
, WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., a 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


! 

Gentlemen: Please send me “The 36 Dramatic Situ- i 

ations,” for which I enclose $1.50 (M. , check or 
| currency). 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 47) 


of toiletries. Manuscripts are decided on promptly, 
and one cent a word is paid on acceptance.” 





The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. Editor, 
George D. Mitchell. Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. 
“We do not purchase any outside contributions.” 





The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, 
New York City. Editor, T. Scott Buhrman. Is- 
sued monthly; $2.00 a year. “We do not pay for 
any articles at all. All is written merely for the 
love of the work.” 





The Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fiith 
Ave., New York City, is anxious to get in touch 
immediately with writers or news correspondents 
who are in touch or who think they can establish 
contact with the wholesale plumbing trade. “We 
need a line of features and news about this trade 
and will furnish details immediately to anyone 
who may write, enclosing a stamped and addressed 
envelope, to T. A. Gallagher, News Editor.” 





The Wayfarer, a new magazine, published quar- 
terly; subscription, $1.00 a year; uses Western 
poetry and very brief prose. Mail manuscripts to 
Miss Cristel Hastings, Mill Valley, Cal. 

Specialty Salesman Magazine, So. Whitely, Ind. 
Editor, Robert E. Hicks. Issued monthly; $2.50 
a year in United States, 25c a copy. “While this is 
in name a sales magazine, we are not looking for 
strictly technical sales articles. The magazine is 
intended to be inspirational, character building and 
encouraging in tone. Stories and articles that will 
encourage men and women to greater effort and 
higher endeavor. We want the type of story that 
will bring back to the beaten man the courage to 
go forward. It is not at all necessary that this 
story or article shall have anything to do with 
salesmanship, whatsoever. Our belief is that the 
foundation of good salesmanship is character, and 
that anything that builds character is of more im- 
portance to salesmen, than all the sales courses in 
the world. We report on manuscripts within one 
to four weeks, and pay half a cent a word and up 
on acceptance.” 

Sunday School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Editor, Rev. James McConaughy, 
Litt. D. Issued monthly; $1.00 a year. “We de- 
sire especially articles dealing concisely with all 
phases of Sunday School work, particularly in the 
rural districts and smaller schools. We accept also 
a limited number of articles having a helpful bear- 
ing on personal or community welfare. We pay 
half a cent a word, on acceptance.” 





Poct Lore, 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. Is- 
sued quarterly; $6.00 a year, $1.50 a copy. “We 
use contemporary foreign dramas of all lengths 
in translation; original one-act plays; articles of 
literary interest; poems of all lengths. We report 
within one week. Copies of the issue in which 
contribution appears, is our form of payment.” 

Dreyfuss Art Co., Inc., 514 Broadway, New 
York City. “Our present wants embrace Valentine 
verses for Mother, Sweetheart, Intimate Friend 
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or Pal, Wife, Sister, My other Mother and ac- 
quaintances. We can use several of each kind, and 
we will pay one dollar a line for all we select 
from the material submitted.” 

The Rudder, 9 Murray St., City Hall Station, 
New York City. Editor, Gerald T. White. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year, 25c a copy. “We use no 
fiction ; only technical and news articles applying to 
power and sail boating. The technical matter 
should come from well-known engineering experts 
only. We report immediately, and pay about one 
cent a word, on publication.” 

The American Boy, 550 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich. Editor, Griffith Ogden Ellis. Is- 
sued monthly; $2.00 a year, 20c a copy. “We aim 
to interest and help boys between the ages of twelve 
and twenty, recognizing the fact that to be helpful 
to the boy it is necessary first to secure his interest 
and command his attention. Stories may be from 
1,000 to 50,000 words, 2,500 to 4,000 words being 
the preferred length for short stories. We are in 
the market for photographs with brief descriptions 
for its department of ‘Novel Inventions and Nat- 
ural Wonders,’ which depicts the strikingly unusual 

(Continued on page 5d) 
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PRICES REDUCED 


On All Standard Make 


[TYPEWRITERS 


Lowest Prices in Years , 
Weil will ship any make you 
choose for one week’s trial. 
Underwood, Royal, L.C.Smith, 
Remington, het nang etc, 

ay lessthan 
Easy Terms ¥27 loss than 
and ounetypeusiier. a 
as good as new. Perfectly reman- 
ufactured by experts—the fa- 
mous ‘Young _Process.’’ Send 
for free trial offer and low price list now. 


Agents Wanted: Wii acy oer 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER Co. 
654 W. Randolph St. Dept.1235 Chicago, Ill. 


















YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 


Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 
attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











Experienced in manuscript preparation in 
all its phases. I will give your work per- 
sonal attention and return promptly. 


EDNA HERRON, 
Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois. 





AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 























WRITERS 


each one receives the qualifications, 
known. 
any subject, you may be just the one we want. 
writers every once in a while. 
of qualification blank and agreements. 


good ideas! Do not send manuscripts now. 
cost, will receive no reply. 


5428 South Wells, Dept. 22 





STAFF 


We spend over a hundred dollars per month to secure new writers for our staff. Although 
very few are found O. K. You do not have to be a 
writer of perfect English; you do not have to be a famous writer; and you do not have to be 
We are merely looking for writers that have IDEAS. 
idea that would go good for a story, or if you can write any sort of manuscript dealing with 
We have unearthed many writers with REAL 
IDEAS that has meant much profit for us from their works, that we are in the market for 
Writers of all kinds desired. Staff experience unnecessary at 
all. Those who are really interested, and not curiosity seekers, send 5c which pays for the cost 
This is not a school. 
Those who fail to enclose the five cents for 
Address as below: 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


WANTED 


If you think you have an 


We want new writers with 


CHICAGO 























ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION?P 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
423 West 120th St. New York City 


AUTHOR’S AID 


I prepare MSS. for the publisher, 
type them, etc. 
Mailing Service Available. 


BERYL M. JOHNSON, Hollis Center, Me. 














TYPEWRITING 


Specializing in MSS. copying, per 1000 words 50c, 
poems per line 2c. Work is done on fine grade bond 
paper, including one carbon copy. Typewriting of 
any kind solicited. 


VERONICA LOCKE 


Box 643 Wayland, N. Y. 














WALKER’S 


Rhyming Dictionary 


An essential book for every poet or song writer, 
and the secret of clever, successful poetry. It will 
dress up your ideas in rhymes that attract attention. 


700 Pages — Entire English 
Language Rhymed — Complete 


Every word that rhymes with every other word 
is quickly found in this remarkable volume b 
means of a special plan whereby the whole English . 
language is arranged according to the rhyming 
ualities of each word. The book is exhaustive; 
the most complete work of its kind ever prepared. 
With it you can avoid those thread-worn rhymes 
which often mean certain defeat for an otherwise 
good song. It will enable you to find those unex- 
pected rhymes that will mean so much to the suc- 
cess of your ideas. 

Don’t be without a copy another week. Use the 
coupon today. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please find enclosed $2.50 for 
which send me a cloth-bound copy of Walker’s 
“Rhyming Dictionary,” postpaid. 
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HINTS ON CHARACTER STUDY 
(Continued from page 13) 


pulse never reveal character in the deeper 
sense and conversation hides character far 
more often than it reveals it. 


C. There is no sharp distinction drawn 
between action and motives. If the writer 
does not see or attempt to grasp the mo- 
tives or impulses underlying the actions of 
a character he cannot hope to give that 
character any consistency of behavior. 

D. The truth of the character is dis- 
torted by the writer for the sake of senti- 
mental effects. The forced “happy end- 
ing” illustrates this well; its appeal is that 
of the fairy tale, not that of reality. In con- 
nection with this error is that of a too- 
strong moral reaction to people being 
studied which leads the writer to force re- 
tribution for wickedness when the action 
does not bring it about consistently. It 
is an illustration of the writer acting as a 
judge, when he should be busied with try- 
ing to understand the why of his villain’s 
villainy rather than to punish him for it. 

The foregoing brief outline will show 
that knowledge of human character does 
not come from any heaven-sent sixth sense 
but from an understanding of what the 
problem is and a willingness to devote time 
and energy to cu!tivating skill in gajning in- 
sight on it. To feel is not enough; the 
greatest genius belongs to the person in 
whom is found the ability both to feel and 
to think. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF VERSE- 
WRITING 
(Continued from page 15) 


and cadence to his words, the love of har- 
mony which made him rhyme them, reap- 
pear in his imagination and make him select 
there also the material that is in itself beau- 
tiful, or capable of assuming beautiful 
forms. The link that binds together the 
ideas, sometimes so wide apart, which his 
wit assimilates, is most often the link of 
emotion ; they have in common some element 
of beauty or of horror.” 
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The very love of beauty that causes the 
poet to restore the element of emotion to 
ideas, also impels him to seek the most vivid 
expression possible. Sometimes he will rely 
chiefly on vividness of presenting the stimu- 
lus to get his effect, but more often, per- 
haps, he tries to combine vivid details with 
suggestiveness rather than with literal ex- 
pressions, as does J. C. Squire in these lines: 

Now I am a tin whistle 
Through which God blows, 

And I would to God I were a trumpet 
—But why, God alone knows. 

A necessary caution should accompany 
this plea for vivid and suggestive imagery. 
In his search for fresh images, the poet must 
not forget that poetry has to do with life— 
real life, the life of every day human be- 
ings. He cannot afford to lose himself in 
misty regions of the fantastic where fairies 
and elves take a place that belongs to men 
and women, and where pretty dreams sup- 
plant the passionate and sincere feelings 
that are true emotion. 

So far as I am aware, Joseph Conrad 
never wrote a line of verse in his life, but 
he lays down a good code for poets in the 
preface to The Nigger of the Narcissus: 

“A work that aspires, however humbly, 
to the condition of art, should carry its justi- 
fication in every line. And art itself may 
be defined as a single-minded attempt to 
render the highest kind of justice to the 
visible universe, by bringing to light the 
truth, manifold and one, underlying its 
every aspect. It is an attempt to find in 
its forms, in its colors, in its light, in its 
shadows, in the aspects of matter and in 
the facts of life what of each is fundamen- 
tal, what is enduring and essential—their 
one illuminating and convincing quality— 
the very truth of their existence . 
Confronted by the . . . enigmatic spec- 
tacle (of life) the artist descends within 
himself, and in that lonely region of stress 
and strife, if he be deserving and fortunate, 
he finds the terms of his appeal.” 

Hence the necessity that a poem be some- 
thing more than merely spontaneous. 
Hence, also, the necessity that the poet be 
conscious of the workings of his own mind 
and learn to use and direct them so that he 
can make his work worth while. 





How to 
Write 
a Short Story 


MICHAEL JOSEPH, who is 
the manager of one of the 
largest literary agencies in the 
world, has probably collaborated 
in the writing of more short 
stories than any other man 
alive, Out of his vast experi- 
ence Mr. Joseph has prepared a 
book on the subject which will 
be of practical help, not only to 
beginners, but to those who 
have already achieved success. 
“How to Write a Short Story” 
tells what constitutes a good 
story and shows in detail how 
to go about the work of writing 
it and of marketing the com- 
pleted manuscript. 


$1.75 at all booksellers. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 

















WANTED 
Plays—Vaudeville Sketches—Monologues 


Must be original manuscripts. No adaptations or translations. 
Full-length Plays for Summer Repertoire ae ay wanted at once. 
Authors realize $250 to $1.500 on Season leas: 

Origins Vaudeville Sketches and Monologues i in ‘constant demand, 
Som P. Scenarios us 

Ree authors invited to send for details. Please enclose stamp. 

NATHANIEL WHARTON 
Theatrical Productions 


400 South State St. Chicago, Ill. 








THAT REJECTION SLIP! 


Probably your Manuscripts were not typed correctly. 


I KNOW HOW!!! 
My personai service includes that quality and technique 
which often means the difference between an accept- 
ance check and a rejection slip. Write for particulars, 
REGINALD S, SLOSS 


529 Burke Building, Seattle, Wash. 








STORIES WANTED 


We require a series of advertisements writ- 
ten in “story” or “narrative” style, about 
800 to 1000 words in length. We will pay 
cash on acceptance, at the rate of $50 for 
each story. If you feel you can write inter- 
esting story advertisements, send for full 
particulars of our requirements. Address 
your letter to: 


Advertising Manager, 


NORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
DRAWING, INC. 
Curtiss Building, Delaware Avenue, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The “RIGHT” Word 


How often we have puzzled over that “right”’ 
word, finally accepting one “‘that will do.”’ Let 
ROGET’S supply that elusive word or phrase. 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES 


The Writer’s Most 
Essential Book 
yo necessary to effective style 


and description than even a dic- 
tionary. No writer should be without 





























PHRASES iter wi 
its valuable help — no writer will be, 
aS once he or she has used it. The dic- 








tionary supplies the apne of a 
| known word; the thesaurus supplies the 
| word for the meaning — for all the end- 
— “) less shades of meaning, often so difficult 
a of expression without this reference. 


pages. Price, Postpaid, $2.50. Suppose that in our story we write, 
“His meaning was clear...”. We stop. 
The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “‘clear.”” There we find “‘intelligible, 
lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, 
striking, glaring, transparent, above-board, unshaded, recognizable, 
unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, open, positive, un- 
confused, graphic.’’ See what a field of expression we have at our 
command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
this manner. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Enclosed find $2.50 (currency, check or money order). Send me by return mail one copy of 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 51) 


in nature; and new, interesting mechanical de- 
vices. Srief accounts of unusual boy activities 
or accomplishments, especially of a kind that will 
be practically inspirational to other boys, are 
wanted for the department of ‘Notable Boys,’ or 
‘Boys Who Do Things.’ Photographs should ac- 
company such articles. Timely, interesting ar- 
ticles written in a clear, lively style carrying enter- 
tainment and instruction for boys are used; short, 
novel items of a few hundred words in length, 
illustrated by good photographs, are desirable. 
Verse is used very rarely, but occasionally a verse 
contribution, serious or humorous, of excellent 
quality and boy appeal, might find a place. Ma- 
terial must be accompanied by stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelopes for return. Manuscripts must 
be typewritten, preferably double spaced, and must 
never be rolled; they may be folded. Material will 
be reported upon promptly and remittance will go 
forward upon acceptance. Rates of payment vary 
according to the quality and nature of the ma- 
terial.” 





The Pacific Salesman, 609 Pacific Bldg., San 
Francisco, Calif. Louis C. Towne, editor. “We 
are in the market for short fiction and articles of 
about 2,000 words and for a serial of not over 
10,000 words. We prefer stories dealing with 
salespeople and with a Pacific Coast locale. Pay- 
ment in subscriptions. The magazine is the official 
organ of the Direct Sellers’ Association of Califor- 
nia. Mail all manuscripts to Alice M. Dodge, 
Associate Editor, 1916 13th St., Sacramento, Cal.” 





_American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. Editor, 

. P. Dadant. Issued monthly, $1.50 a year, lc 
a ae “We use articles on bee- eo or honey 
selling, nothing routine or usual rticles should 
have new slants or new practical management, 
new notes, success stories of bee-keepers, also of 
bee-keepers who are making good in other lines. 
Illustrated articles are preferred if over 500 words; 
average article, 1,000 to 1,500 words. Photographs 
for our pages should be of unusual bee-keeping ; 
no pictures of just bee yards. Material is re- 
ported on at once. We pay $3.00 per column of 
about 450 words, extra for photos, on publication.” 





Public School Magazine, 649 Fort St., Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. Editor, Donald A. Fraser. Issued 
ten times a year; $1.00 mailed, 5c a copy. “We 
use anything of interest to school pupils between 
six and sixteen years of age. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on at once. We do not pay for material.” 





Truth, Box 460, Salina, Kans. Issued monthly ; 
10c a copy, $1.00 a year. “We use material on 
higher thought, divine healing, on the truth vs. the 
lie. We use poems also, short ones and to the 
point on truth. We report within ten days and 
pay one and a half cent a word, on publication.” 





Weird Tales, 408 Holliday Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind. Edior, Farnsworth Wright. Issued monthly ; 
$2.50 a year, 25c a copy. “We use two types of 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Test your Story-writing 
Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a suc- 
cessful writer and not realize it. If you 
have the natural qualities of mind re- 
quired, then by proper training under Dr. 
Burton you will be able to perfect your 
style and technique, develop plots, and 
Dr. Burton produce splendid salable stories. 


ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send _ today for this 
interesting Analysis Test, and try it. You will receive 
an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it is worth 
your while to train for authorship. No obligation 


to you. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
362 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 














BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 








NOTICE TO WRITERS 

THE INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ LEAGUE 
will be incorporated. 

FREE to members—Manuscript readings, criticisms, 
market and literary advice, and a MANUSCRIPT 
SALES DEPARTMENT. NOW’S your opportunity 
to be a Charter Member. Write for free and full 
particulars today 

HE ORGANISER, H. A. L. De Aryan 
240 Ludlow Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


35c Each, 3 for $1.00, $3.50 per dozen. GUARAN- 
TEED best quality obtainable at any price. Postpaid 
anywhere in U. S. AJ. MONEY BACK if not perfectly 
satisfied. 
“18 KARAT” RIBBON & CARBON CO. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

















LOOK! 
Try “Kimo,” the Hawaiian Typist. 
1 will correct misspelled words and have your manu- 
scripts neatly typed, ready for publishers, at 60c per 
1000 words, with carbon copy. Poems, 2c a line. 


(1 Hawaiian curio given FREE with every MS. 
received.) 
MR. KIMO BOYD BROWN 
Hilo, Hawaii 























id men in the world are onertien men. You can learn easily and 
The bie® = pane oduges a= spare time. Cpportunities now in advertising 
then ov Tremendous demand for ‘our are tes at big pay 
Send fori ree Book. Giving i erestin; ——— and vital ake deak what 
you wa..t to know abvut adverti: Write 


| heya Ke _ Daves SCHOOL OF AOVERTESING 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, U 
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Not a school--no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form. 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
Publishers POPULAR SCENARIO WRITER Send for Fre 














WESTERN WRITERS 
MANUSCRIPTS 
Copied, 60c; revised, without typing, 40c; with typing, 
$1.50; poems typed, 2c line; criticising, 50c, selling, 


10%. 
MALHEUR TYPING SERVICE 
BOX 362, VALE, OREGON 











AUTHORS 
Manuscripts revised, corrected and neatly 
typed ready for the publisher, at 75c per 
1000 words, with carbon copy. 

EDNA EATON 

Phillips, -Nebr. 











PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, «nd how .o nhotograph them, Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, *vpographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictoria: \tandards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for inners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our [Illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well werth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
$3.50 PER YEAR; CANADIAN, §3.85; 
Foreign, $3.25; 
SINGLE COPY, 35 CENTS. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 











ABOUT SOME “SPECIALIZED” 
PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 22) 


canny tale; Real Detective Tales, which 
delves into the grim realities of life; and 
College Humor, whose editor feels that it 
is always in the day’s work for him to add 
something to the joy of living. 

Next month I shall give some facts re- 
garding one of our most progressive and 
interesting publishing houses, the Fawcett 
Publications of Robbinsdale, Minnesota, 
which offer writers a wide field in Triple-X, 
Faweett’s True Confessions, Whis-Bang, 
and Paris and Hollywood. 


THE ART OF SHORT-STORY 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 28) 


The essential feature of a true plot is 
complication. This does not mean complex- 
ity ; it means a happening, a crisis! Some- 
thing must happen, either outwardly or in- 
wardly, or there can be no plot—and conse- 
quently no short story. Narratives, with- 
out crises are without plots, and are, there- 
fore, merely ta'es, rather than short stories. 

Poe pointed out the necessity of compact 
unity in the true plot in his criticism, “The 
American Drama,” when he said: ““A mere 
succession of incidents, even the most spir- 
ited, will no more constitute a plot than a 
multiplication of zeros, even the most in- 
finite, will result in the production of a 
unit. This all will admit—but few troubte 
themselves to think further. The common 
notion seems to be in favor of mere com- 
plexity; but a plot, properly understood, is 
perfect only inasmuch as we shall find our- 
selves unable to detach from it or disar- 
range any single incident involved, with- 
out destruction to the mass. This we say 
is the point of perfection—a point never 
yet attained, but not on that account un- 
attainable. Practically, we may consider a 
plot as of high excellence when no one of 
its component parts shall be susceptible of 
removal without detriment to the whole,” 
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A mere ordering of a series of events does 
not constitute a plot: The progress of ac- 
tion must always be toward some definite 
end. In other words your story must “come 
out.” In some way or other it must come 
out, not merely stop. There must be a com- 
plication and a resolution if there is to be 
a short story plot. 

The development of a plot usually works 
out as follows: The introduction of the 


UNSOLD MSS. WANTED 


Thousands of writers know the 
] - high quality of A. W. B. Service. 


Have you any unsold manuscripts? 
Would you like to make them 
salable? 

Send us any of your unsold MSS. 
(up to 5000 words) with $3.50, and 
we will give you a 500-700 word 
Expert Analytical Report with real 
suggestions worth more than $10.00. 


2. 





situation and the characters ; the progress of 
the complication ; the climax or crisis, mean- 
ing the point of highest tension ; the denoue- 
ment, or solution of the problem given in 
the story, meaning, the unravelling or un- 
tangling of the complication; and the con- 
clusion, which “closes up” the story, where- 
in the emotional equilibrium is restored after 
a period of suspense and excitement. Quite 
often the denouement and conclusion are 
combined, as in “The Necklace,” sometimes 
they are perfectly distinct, as in “Master 
and Man” by Tolstoi. 

The atmosphere or background is the set- 
ting against which the events of the story 
are projected. This should make clear the 
time and place in which the action occurs. 
It may be, and usually is, subordinated to 
the events. It should localize the incidents 
and persons that furnish the substance of 
the story. 


This Offer is for Now! 


AMERICAN WRITERS’ BUREAU, Wayne, Pa. 








work. 
script at special rates. 


MRS. C. A. BOWEN, 
Ransom, Kansas. 


I want all kinds of typing. 


Revision and criticism of 


service by a college student. 


Professional 
manu- 
Prompt, personal 











Have your manuscript typed neatly, correctly and 
with dispatch by a prize-winner speller. 
thousand words. 


1231 Detroit Ave., 


EDITOR’S GOOD WILL AT FIRST 
GLANCE 


Carbon copy. 
GEO. C. MYERS 


50c per 


Portland, Oregon 














offers collaboration with new writers on stories, pho- 
toplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also Criticism 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


and Sales Service, 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 




















This setting consists chiefly of interpo- | P. 0. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
lated passages of description having the = 
quality of realistic detail. It may be termed |! 
scenic. It should never be intrusive. Its wy’! LEARN, 
purpose is the visualizing of the activities PLAY 
and characters involved in the story. 

Still another use of setting is that which ase and 
is shown in stories of local co!or, wherein WRITE 
the background is highly elaborated for its . 
own sake, so as to reveal the modes of life x we, a 
in some particular region. There are var- Sn Aerie a aeasamnte 
ious ways of bringing out local color. To SUMMER WRITERS’ COLONY 

A Six Weeks’ Course 


a beginner the best way is to use descrip- 
tion; but if ingenious you will not stop with 
this. You will emphasize occupation, per- 
haps as is done in Von Saar’s “The Stone- 
breakers ;” or you will introduce local char- 
acters, or local customs, prejudices, and 
superstitions, as in Hawthorne’s “The Scar- 
let Letter.” 
(Continued on page 60) 








INTENSIVE TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 
LECTURES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS 
OPEN FORUM DISCUSSIONS 

Spend a glorious vacation in the great Rocky 
Mountains with congenial souls, while preparing 
yourself fully to realize your ambition to write. 
The Writers’ Colony welcomes the beginner as well 
as the experienced writer. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet giving rates for 
room, board and tuition. 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1838 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 
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Y ME1HOD OF HELPING a fiction writer is 
first of all to make a careful study of 
P his individual needs and then meet those needs. 
I use no lesson sheets, no printed assign- 
ments or set criticisms. Invariably each writer 
P presents different problems. Within the period 
for which the student is enrolled | undertake 
to read and criticize all he writes and to take 
complete charge of his entire writing program. 
I do not teach writing as such. I assume 
the student writes fair English. I do not 
want to duplicate college courses or general 
courses in literature. Writers come to me 
with rejected manuscripts and I tell them 
what is the matter with them. We collab- 
orate with the object of selling. 

My students are selling stories to Harper's, 
Century, Atlantic Monthly, Pictorial Review, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Delineator, Collier's, 
Everybody's, and many lesser magazines. 
Stories by two former students have appeared 
in O'Brien’s “Best Short Stories." Two 
students won Harper prizes in 1924. 
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Professional Literary Training 


Thomas H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s and elsewhere, Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique.”’ 
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Writers who wish to examine the methods 
of plot building worked out by Professor ; 
Walter B. Pitkin and myself at Columbia P 
University, which I use in all my teaching, 
can do so by securing a copy of our book, 
“Narrative Technique,” which | will forward P 
to any address on receipt of $2,50 plus postage. 


The fees for my instruction by mail are: ; 
Preliminary two-months’ course, $25.00; four- 
months’ term of Technique of the Short Story, 
$60.00; four-months’ term of Professional 
Collaboration, $120.00: single manuscripts, 


$10.00. Payment in installments can be 4 
arranged. ; 
If you wish to apply for study with me, I ‘ 


suggest that you send me a manuscript 
together with a letter about yourself and a 
check for $10. With my criticism of the 
manuscript | will advise you what course of 
study, if any, | think you should pursue. If 
later you enroll, the fee paid will be applied 
to the cost of the course. Inquiries answered. 


New York City 
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A STORY IS ONLY AS:STRONG 


AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization, Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers”—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”—Huck Finn—Willy Baxter in ‘“Seventeen”— 
Lightnin’ Jones in “Lightnin’”—Even Holden—tnese 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization, For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


—a masterly analysis of the elements of human person 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number. No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until ne has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 55) 


stories, the pseudo-scientific type, such as Jules 
Verne used to write, and the ‘weird’ type, such as 
Poe used to write. Our special needs at_ this 
time are for shorts (5,000 words or less). Ghost 
stories must be really unusual to win acceptance 
here; and we are buying no crime or adventure 
stories unless the ‘weird’ element is so strong that 
they are primarily ‘weird tales.’ We use stories 
of invention, science and surgery, particularly sto- 
ries that forecast the marvelous science of the 
future; tales of other planets, and voyages be- 
tween the worlds; bizarre and unusual stories; 
occult and mystic tales, and tales of the super- 
natural, preferably with a logical explanation; 
tales of werewolves, vampires, witches and devil- 
worship; ghost-stories, and tales of spirit return; 
tales of strange monsters; tales of mystery and 
terror; and a few tales of horror, but nothing 
sickening or disgusting. Lengths up to 30,000 
words. Weird Tales uses no sex stories and no 
detective stories. We suggest that you peruse the 
current issue of the magazine to acquaint yourself 
with our story needs. We use just a few lines of 
poetry, thirty lines or less. We report on ma- 
terial immediately, and pay half a cent a word on 
up, on publication.” 





Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. Editor, 
M. S. Adcock. Issued monthly, except June and 
July; $2.00 a year, 25c a copy. “We use educa- 
tional matter; also poetry along school lines. We 
pay $1.50 per page, on publication.” 
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The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New 
York City. Editor, Merle Crowell. Monthly ; 25c 
a copy, $2.50 a year. “We use short stories be- 
tween 4,500 and 6,000 words in length. Must have 
plot, strength, realistic characterization, plenty of 
action and suspense. Serials between 40,000 and 
45,000 words, which must be readily divisible into 
six parts, each part with a corking climax. Inter- 
esting People sketches about 1,200 words in length, 
giving the essentials of the subject’s career, some 
experiences; in short, familiarizing the readers 
with the character. Our field is that of personal 
endeavor and achievement, which means that we 
do not use articles on things or places or institu- 
tions. We decide on material within ten days and 
pay according to the value of manuscripts to us.” 





Confections, 1009 W. Harrison St., Chicago. 
Publisher, Frank Jacobson. Monthly; 25c a copy, 
$1.00 a year, if paid in advance. “We can use 
snappy sales stories, new ideas in putting over 
sales plans, of specific sales stunts, displays, etc., 
relating to the merchandising of candy. Material 
is reported on within two to four weeks; pay- 
ment is made the 20th of month published, at $5.00 
per thousand words.” 





Tires, 383 Madison Ave., New York City. Editor, 
Jerome T. Shaw. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year, 
20c a copy. “We use merchandising articles re- 
ferring directly to the retail tire business and in 
which the names of dealers are mentioned. Photos 
of interesting window displays, copies of news- 
paper or other advertising, new devices, sales 
stunts, etc. But material must apply to the tire 
business. not general automobile accessory busi- 
ness. We report on manuscripts promptly, not 
exceeding ten days after its receipt here. We 
generally pay on publication, but if a manuscript 
is held an unreasonably long time after accept- 
ance, we pay for it before publication. Our rate 
is one-half cent a word, $2.00 for photos.” 





Top Notch Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York 
City. Editor, Arthur E. Scott. Issued bi-weekly ; 
25c a copy, $3.00 a year. “We are fairly well 
supplied with material at present, and only an extra 
good story will get by. Our only need is for stories 
dealing with any kind of summer sport. Stories 
of autumn sports will also be welcomed, except 
football, as we have enough of this sport on hand. 
Stories told in the third person preferred. Stories 
told in dialect or slang are not wanted. Sport 
stories should not exceed 6,000 words; shorter 
ones preferred. We use short metrical verse that 
has an idea; poems of love not wanted. We try 
to report within two weeks, and pay one cent a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 





Lariat Story Magazine (formerly True Adven- 
tures) 461 8th Ave., New York City. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy, $2.50 a year. “For Lariat 
Story Magazine we want real cowboy stories, big 
scenes, plenty of six-gun action, and melodrama. 
Shorts of 6,000 words are especially desired as 
well as 30,000 word novelettes. We also publish 
Lariat—cowboy stories of the cow country. The 
best lead to our editorial requirements will be the 
reading of our books. We report on manuscripts 
within a week or less. Our rate of payment de- 
pends entirely on quality of manuscript.” 


(Continued on page 62) 
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WHAT EDITORS WANT 


We desire to place in the hands of every writer a 
complete list of what each publisher and producer 
wants, This list is free of charge. Just send in your 
name and address, and same will be sent you free 


at once. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
Dept. B, 5428 So. Wells, 








Chicago, Ill. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Carefully typed, correctly prepared for publication. 
Best quality service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
today for information and prices. 


BURNS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
$117 Clinton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





TYPING OF SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


Prompt, efficient service by one who is experienced 
in manuscript preparation. 
50c per M words—Poems, 2c per line. 


MURIEL ALDEN 
507 Genesee Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 














YOU 


will surely find it profitable to advertise in our 
columns if you have any particular service or 
product to offer writers. Write to Advertising 
Manager of WRITER’S DIGEST for rates. 














MARKET SUGGESTIONS FREE 
WITH TYPING 
Typing MSS., 50c per 1000 words, with 
carbon copy and letter of criticism. 
WRITERS’ AID BUREAU 
25 Nolting Block, Elgin, Illinois 

















OOK PRINTING 


Large or small editions of books attractively produced. 

Also, scenario copywriting service. Complete printing 

and publishing service for writers including sales assist- 
ance. Revising and editing by expert staff. Write for book and 
other printing prices. Send details. Ask for FREE COPY of 
our book *‘Cashing in on Talent,” a “useful book for writers. 


GEM PUBLISHING COMPARY 
Est. 12 Years. 336 So. Broadway, Los Angeles. Dept. 22. 





Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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PRIZE ESSAYS 


The Cream of More Than a Hundred Manuscripts 


for WRITERS and BOOK LOVERS 

Including Book Plates of Famous Men and Women 
Post Paid $1.00. Order now and receive FREE a 
Brochure of Original and Distinctive Book Plates 

SILVER MAIL SERVICE, =Pe*: 12 
6327 Glenwood Avenue, Chicazo, in., -S. A. 











AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


Manuscript Typing a specialty, meeting Standard 
Editorial Requirements. Prose, 50c per M. Poems, 
Ic per line, with carbon copy. Also revision, criti- 
cism, market suggestions and mailing service. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Write for trial rates. 


A. J. PEDERSEN 
7th and Hubbard Sts., Great Bend, Kans. 

















Mystery Stories 
Are in Demand 


All the world loves a mystery, and trained 
writers of this fascinating type of story always 
command a_ responsive, ood-paying market. 
Carolyn Wells’ book, dunciien below, is one of 
the most complete expositions ever written on 
this subject. The author has sold more mystery 
stories perhaps than any other living writer. 


The Techniqueof the 
MYSTERY STORY 


By CAROLYN WELLS 


Mystery stories compel 
reading. An editor is 
only human, after all, 
and the tense situations, 
the suspense, the test of 
his own deductive pow- 


The Technique 
ers, lead him on to the 
of the conclusion. Then if the 


whole construction is 
MYSTERY STORY 






good e idea clever, 
the plot handled in an 
original way, a check 

going to be forthcoming. 


Some Subjects 
AF This Book 
‘al 4 Treats 


The Passion for Solv- 











the Real Sherlock Hoimes; Clues; the Mu 
Bbberr Theme; the Mysterious Disappearance; the Victim. 
the Criminal; the Suspects ~ . ete. 
Handsome athcscaneomady cloth cover, gt lettered, 
336 pages; price, postpaid, 


Let This Book Show You How to- 


succeed in this inviting field as Carolyn Wells has. bay Ey 
do it if follow the information she gives in this boo! 
Don’t wait—send the coupon today 


WRITER’S nae 22 ae 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohie. 


I enclose $2 (M. 0., ncy or aon) for which 1 ploany 
send me a copy ny “The Tee Technique of the Mystery Sto 
by Carolyn Wells. 
IOP bode eecvetosssecwsssess CO SSES SESS SORCS 
ED ibd ¥0096600606ss+eebedutenceetebeseqee’ 
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THE ART OF SHORT-STORY 
WRITING 


(Continued from page 57) 


A certain successful short-story writer 
says he always works on this theory: Sup- 
pose a man gets off a street car, walks to- 
ward an office building, waits there for an 
elevator, goes to an upper floor, takes a key 
from his pocket, lets himself into an office, 
then suddenly rushes across the office and 
jumps out of the window. Until the man 
jumps out of the window, the reader isn’t 
interested. Not being interested, he doesn’t 
read far enough to learn that the man does 
jump out of the window. The story is a 
failure. But suppose, on the other hand, 
in the first sentence of the story the man 
enters the office through the window! 
Everything the man does from then on in- 
terests the reader. 


The Short Story 


The short story is something like a pocket 
stage. The writer of short stories and the 
dramatist work with the same materials, 
under the same or very similar conditions, 
and quite often both seek to produce about 
the same effects. They profoundly influ- 
ence each other. 

A truly great short story should not only 
tell a tale and depict characters, it should 
possess an ethical import—should contrib- 
ute something to the reader’s knowledge of 
life. This is a virtue nobody can give you. 
It defies dissection. It is achieved so sub- 
tiy by means of style and diction, by turns 
of phrase or even by words withheld, by 
general treatment, or by scattered passages 
of particular moment, that only the author 
can give. 





NEUTRODYNES 
“Well, Pat, do the twins make much 
noise nights ?” 
“Praise be to hivin! Sure each wan 
cries so loud yez can’t hear the other wan.” 
—Kablegram. 
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THE MECHANICS OF HUMOR 
(Continued from page 40) 
Here the humorous effect is enhanced in 
several ways. By the succession of numerals, Nor: Prepare qu 
and also by the consistent use of ditto marks sat omar ese 
throughout, both of these features contribu- 
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* and 
ting a “nonsense” note to the entire effect; == 
and also by the last line, which adds a Why ‘ase Scenario Doesn't Sell 
touch of smartness, being certainly an up- and How to Make It 
to-date allusion (at least was when these | A book of plain facts). MEANS DOLLARS 
lines were written!), and giving the effect | TO YOU. Postpaid, $1.00. 
of being (as it really was) the reason or C. W. & C. G. COOK 





object of the entire list. Hollywood, Calif. 





And we might add, touching upon this 
last line, and > he izi 5 a d REJECTED? 
x . -, ame emphasizing a point made Send us that rejected story. We will tell you how to 
in an earlier paragraph, that the more up- make it salable and where to submit it. Only 1.00 
: : o . ae any length up to 10M words. Typing, 35c per M 
to-date the last line in any of these “series words, one carbon. Revision, 60c per M 
forms is, the smarter in tone; the more de- RELIABLE AUTHOR’S SERVICE 


cidedly it touches upon some humorous | Box 1494, Orlando, Fla. 








theme of the day, the surer will be the fire 
that it will draw, as in the case of a bit we AUTHORS! North Carolina is calling you. 
did (carrying out this principle of “up-to- Let me do your very particular copying. 
dateness”) when “Bubbling Over” first got Write for prices and samples. 











onto the front pages of the newspapers: JULIA C. MECONNAHEY 
Well-known Overs Box 87, Cary, N. C. 
Over and over 
— = 
t 
~~ © there Manuscript TYPING SERVICE 
-head | Manuscripts put in correct form and accurately typed 
Bubbling “ by expert. Satisfaction guaranteed. One carbon copy 


and correction of minor errors for 70 cents per thou- 


In which again we find arrangement (in | sand words. 
5 eee : abe fi HELEN T. WATT 
the criss-cross effect) an interesting factor | 5155 ny Hartwick St., Eagle Rock, Calif. 











in the effect of the whole, aided materially Phone, Garfield 7954. 

: wont * ehetstite 
by the up-to-dateness of the allusion in the Mention THE WRITER'S DIGEST 
last line. When Writing to Advertisers 








“JUST LIKE A SHORT-STORY COURSE” 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of her Western story. First she received a 
three-page letter, pointing out faults of story construction and outlining a complete revi- 
sion of the story—and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence 
construction, punctuation, and diction. Next I reviewed her revision, in the same thorough 
manner; then in turn a second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the 
editors. And all for the original fee of $5.00 for the 4,500 words. 
This was the same thorough, follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript that 
comes to my Service. My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer— 
but I have based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 
RATES FOR CRITICISM: $1.00 for each thousand words up to 5,000; 50c for each additional 
thousand—special rates for book-lengths of 30,000 words or more. 
RATES FOR REVISION: Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, putting them 
A Lig ed form for the editors. The rate for this service is found by adding 50% to the 
for criticism. 
CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a line—minimum, $1.00. 
RATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-Ib. bond paper, with one carbon copy): 75c a 
thousand words; poetry, 2c a line. All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 


My Service is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside Tales, Writer’s Digest, 
Outing, etc., as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful books. 
Complete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. Address— 


T. C. O’DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HOW TO MAKE $10 EVERY DAY 
WITH YOUR KODAK 
By Paul Glenn Holt 


“Financial independence, a chance to work where 
you please, a system workable anywhere in the world, 
these things may be had within the compass of a fold- 
ing camera, in the hands of an AMATEUR.” 

Says the author, “I HAD to find, and DID find im- 
mediately, a STEADY, LIVING INCOME EVERY 
DAY.” This book is worth hundreds of dollars to any- 
body who takes up the work and follows directions 


contained in it. 7 
Postpaid $1.50 


R. SNYDER, Publisher, 
18 Derne St., Boston, Mass. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Promptly in accordance with 
the requirements of publishers. 
FRANCES E. LANGSTON 

Box 126, St. Augustine, Fla. 











WHAT’S AHEAD OF YOU? 


It startles you when you think how few manuscripts 
you’re selling—and how hard you’re working. 

My service will increase your sales and lessen your 
labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., - Hartford, Conn. 











DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITING 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels, 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical, Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this facul her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


USE THIS COUPON. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, 
money order or cusreney?. Send me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 


mail, postpaid. 
PE 655.0860 640 6e sed SECC OES Ose OSS ONES SIECO HONS 











THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


Travel, 7 W. 16th St., New York City. Editor, 
Edward Hale Bierstadt. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy, $4.00 a year. “We use articles of 2,000 to 
4,000 words of an interpretive nature on life at 
home and abroad, illustrated. Material is decided 
on within ten days. We pay $10.00 per thousand, 
on publication.” 





Ainslee’s Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York City. 
Editor, Kenneth P. Littauer. Issued monthly; 
$2.50 a year, 25c a copy. “This is a reprint maga- 
zine, using only previously published matter of 
standard and popular authors.” 





American Botanist, Joliet, Ill. Editor, Willard 
N. Clute. Issued quarterly; 40c a copy, $1.50 a 
year. “This is a popular publication devoted to 
interesting facts about the wildflowers and their 
cultivation. The contents are largely contributed 
by investigators interested in having their observa- 
tions properly recorded. We do not, therefore, 
pay for contributions, but we are glad to give 
proper setting to reports of new finds among the 
plants, and new methods of caring for them in 
cultivation. We report on material at once.” 





American Economist, 33 E. 10th St., New York 
City. Editor, George B. Lincoln. Issued weekly ; 
5c a copy, $2.00 a year. “We use articles in favor 
of the Protective Tariff on imported articles and 
against the policy of Free Trade or a Tariff for 
Revenue only. We also discuss customs adminis- 
tration and subjects connected with the tariff and 
the customs. We decide on material within two 
weeks, and pay half a cent a word on publication.” 





Nation’s Business, care N. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. Editor, Merle Thorpe. 
“We use articles on subjects of general interest to 
the average business reader. We use occasionally, 
fiction and verse, but only of a business nature. 
Desired length about 2,500 words. We report on 
material usually within a week or ten days. We 
pay on acceptance. Our rates vary in accordance 
with importance of subject and method of treat- 
ment.” 





True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn., “is in the 
market for true stories of romance and marriage 
with a word limit of 5,500 words. The editors 
have increased the quota of true stories to be used 
monthly and there is a lively demand for all types 
of true story material. A bonus will be paid for 
true stories in tabloid form (1,000 to 2,500 words). 
These tabloid true stories should be well thought 
out and have a good plot with some sort of un- 
usual treatment. Very few such true stories of this 
word limit are submitted. True Confessions is also 
in the market for serials of three to five parts 
running under 6,000 words to the installment.” 
Jack Smalley, Assistant Editor. 





Libraries, 216 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 
Editor, M. E. Ahern. Issued ten months in the 
year; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year. “This is a pro- 
fessional journal dealing in library technique. We 
use voluntary contributions from well-known librar- 
ians. We do not pay.” 
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Poetry, a magazine of verse, 232 E. Erie St., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Harriet Monroe. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year. “We use 
poetry of the best type. All forms and themes, 
and of any length, save the rare poem too long 
for a single issue. We do not use newspaper, in- 
spirational, or sentimental verse. All prose is 
contributed only by invitation. Decision is made 
within a month. Pay | on publication, six to eight 
dollars a printed page.’ 





Nature and Life Magazine, Guthrie, Ind. Editor, 
Stanley G. Hawkins; 502 a year, 5c a copy. “We 
will not need anything for a few months.” 





Radio Age 500 N. Dearborn, Chicago, III. 
Editor, F. A. Smith. Monthly; $2.50 a year, 25c 
acopy. “This is a specialized field—that of radio. 
We want semi-technical, how-to-build articles, 
covering receivers and ’ transmitters—preferably 
receivers and allied apparatus. We use photo- 
graphs occasionally. We report immediately on 
material, and pay on publication, one cent a word.” 





Variety Goods Magazine, 812 Huron Rd., Cleve- 
land, O. Editor, A. E. Martin. Monthly; $2.00 
a year, 25c a copy. “We need practical, detailed 
articles covering all phases of buying, selling, dis- 
play, and handling of such merchandise, as well 
as descriptions of methods whereby small-town 
and variety, racket and chain store managers cut 
costs, give better service, and successfully meet the 
problems of competition. Articles on selling such 
merchandise, seasonable sales, plans and ideas, 
stunt selling, and many other methods and ideas 
are wanted. Inventory, stock-keeping, marking, 
and record-keeping stories are also wanted. The 
test of every article for Variety Goods Magazine 
is: Will this information help other merchants 
sell this kind of merchandise? Are these methods 
new? Have they produced results? If so, we 
want the ideas, plans, and methods. How was it 
done and what were the results? Details, with 
pictures and drawings, are desired, and the details 
should be sufficient to make it easy for any mer- 
chant to see the plan or method clearly so that 
he can adapt it to his store and policies. There’s 
no word limit. The only test is: Is the story told 
completely? Payment for such material will be 
made after publication, at the rate of from one- 
half to one cent a word, depending upon the value 
of the ideas and the amount of editing necessary 
to make the material available for our columns. 
From $1.00 to $2.00 will be paid for each photo 
or drawing that we can use.” 





The Howe Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte 
St., Kansas City, Mo. Editor, E. A. Weishaar. 
Monthly; 20c a year, 5c a copy. “We use love 
stories, five to ten thousand words long—the love 
element essential. We do not want the farm or 
domestic type of story; we want romance, action, 
mystery, adventure, etc. We have increased our 
rate to one cent a word. Manuscripts are decided 
on within one week, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance if the author insists; otherwise on pub- 
lication,” 








National Ad-Art Syndicate, 76 Pratt St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. “We are in the market for good art 
ideas that can be syndicated to newspaper and 
national advertisers.’ 
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SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 


“Quality Typing Service” 


— Typing — VIARKETING 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 
Avenue New “York 











“REID-ROLLS” may be equalled but not 
surpassed. Purchase, therefore, a Reid 
Roll today for your Player Piano by order- 
ing Word Roll R. No. 0001—‘Where the 
Copra Palms Do Grow,” Waltz. Special 
price $1.00. 


Drawer ‘‘Z’’ 


CHAS. z- REID 
Ancon, C. Z.,:Panama 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Typed, Revised and Marketed 


Write for information or submit manuscript for esti- 
mate without any obligation to you. 


NELLIE F. REHBEIN 
105 W. Wilson St. Streator, Ill. 








"AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
guaranteed. 50c per 1900 words; poems lc per line. 


FIVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 
RENA C. VAN CISE 
538 North Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 











DISTINCTIVE TYPING 


Manuscripts typed in proper technical form in a 
manner that is sure to please you. 50c per 1000 
words, including carbon copy and payment of return 
postage. Special rate on ten thousand words or more. 


ARTHUR J. LABELL 
6032 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Have a Professional Composer and 
Arranger Do Your Work 
for voice and piano, orchestra, band. Over_ 1000 
arrangements published. References: Any Music 
publisher. Send for list of hits I have arranged. 
Address all letters to 
AL. MOQUIN 


1587 Broadway, Dept. C, New York 











MUSIC COMPOSED TO SONG POEMS 
Catchy melodies, up-to-date piano arrangements, 
neat ink MSS. ready for publishing. Work completed 
and delivered in five days and guaranteed satisfac- 
tory. “Join the throng with a Fleming Song!” 
LEN FLEMING 


Composer-Arranger-Reviser, Wellsboro, Penna. 








Mail me the Lyrics to your Songs, Poems, 
etc., and I will compose (and score for piano, orches- 
tra or band parts) original, “up-to-date” and ‘‘catchy” 
music for them. Efficiency, Promptness and Reliability. 
Apply or write to: 


PROF. HERMAN SCHLOSS 
246 West 114th St., New York City, N. Y. 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 

Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of 
the WRITER’S DIGEST, published monthly at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, for April 1, 1926. 
State of Ohio, County of Hamilton, ss 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared G. J. Weber, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager of the WRITER’S 
DIGEST and that the followirig is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reserve of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, 

editor, managing editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher—Edward Rosenthal.............. Cincinnati, O. 
Editor—M. H. Mendelsohn................ Cincinnati, O. 
Managing Editor—M. H. Mendelsohn......Cincinnati, O. 
Business Manager—G. J. Weber........... Cincinnati, O. 
2. That the owner is: 
TT REET Oe Cincinnati, O. 


3. hat the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
— amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
—None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in the cases where the stockholders or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name o 
the person or corporation for which such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this afhant has no reason to believe that any other 
Person, association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 
G. J. WEBER, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this svent fifth 
day of March, 1926. A, M. SCHONEB GER. 
[Seal] (My commission expires Dec. Oe 1927.) 


—— 


ORDER NOW! 
Bound Volumes of 1925 Are 
Now Ready for Distribution 

Price $3.50 

















THE SONGWRITING GAME 
(Continued from page 45) 


or write a melody to it, communicate with 
ones who are reliable and can be depended 
upon to give you sincere advice and criti- 
cism as well as a professional job. Men 
who are specializing in this class of work 
always require a certain fee to cover their 
trouble. A great deal of time and trouble 
would be saved if the aspiring writer would 
first communicate with the one he has 
chosen to do his work before sending in his 
efforts for a free examination, etc. : 











THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magasine of Real Help for all Who Write. 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a m ones. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. Se 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that euch a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand- es from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 


$3.00 « year 





Springfield, Mass. 











The Information you want 


And— WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, woras, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 


—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it —TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. ne. 
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Here is a pleasant, permanent, and lucrative 
field for writers... The majority of successful 
authors started their careers in this way 

Don’t be misled by fanciful stories of “born” newswriters—they’re purely mythical. 
Every successful journalist of today has developed his or her acquired talents, com- 
monly known as good judgment, initiative, persistence, and ability to think rapidly 
and clearly. They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 

It Points the Direct Road to Success 

Julian tf Behr, a graduate of “the college of hard knocks and experience,” has 
prepared THE “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS WRITING, AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. It shows you the right way to begin. It tells you just how to avoid 
the pitfalls that have held many brilliant writers back for years. 

Some of the successful news writers of today, after reviewing this splendid course, 
have said, “If I had only had such an opportunity when I was starting, how much 
easier it would have been!” 

Are YOU Receptive to the Teaching of One Who Knows the : 
Shortest Path to Attainment? 

the wise man is he who profits from the experience of others. You have a better 
opportunity than many of the now famous journalists, authors, and writers had when 
they started their news writing careers, because this “IDEAL” COURSE IN NEWS 
WRITING AND CORRESPONDENCE will guide you over the rough places, prevent 
many stumbles by telling you how to avoid the common faults of beginners, will help 
you more towards success than any other one thing. 

$7.00 for $5.00 
Eleven Important The regular price of the “IDEAL” COURSE 
I ‘ IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND- 
sessons ENCE is $5.00, but if this special offer is ac- 

1. Newspaper Correspondence a cepted at once we are going to include a year’s 

Promising Field. subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. If 

2, Wkat News Is. you are already a subscriber, it simply means that 

3. News Sources. we will extend your subscription for one year 

4. How to Handle the Story. from present date of expiration. 

5. How to Get the Story to the 

Paper. , its . 
: be If your ambition is directed towards the news- 

6. Newspaper Correspond:nce, > . : 

‘a > paper field, we know that you will accept this 

. How to Handle ‘‘Copy. it cical e@tee tadlas 

8. General Instructions. pee ee meee ones 

9. Expressions to Avoid. ‘pean “" MAIL THIS COUPON Toa\1Y°-""""" 

1a. Reaheaee a5 Carvenpennrnes. : Tke Writer's Digest, 
11. Correspondence as a _ Bread i 22 E. 12th St.. Cincinnati, O. 
Winner , I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) for $5.00 
I for which send to me hy return mail your “IDEA 
i COURSE IN NEWS WRITING AND CORRESPOND 
i ENCE, and enter my subscription to THE WRITER'S 
j extend 
[ 
i Name 
22 East Twelfth Street { Address 
CINCINNATI, OHIO City and State 


























The Service Bureau for Writers 
JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, Advice Regarding Markets, Editing, Re- 
vision and Preparation of Manuscripts for Publication. All Manuscripts read and advised 
upon with the aim always to give constructive criticisin 














Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request 
Book Manuscripts a specialty. An efficient typing service under personal supervision, 























October 10, 1924 Sell ener October 11, 1924 
ctober » is ° eee ctober m 24. 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: Manuscri pt Dear Mr. Reeve: 

You may like to For twenty years Mr, James Knapp I have just sold my 
know that I landed Reeve has been helping writers to per- story —-—— that you 
ya ghee y a ae. t | h lab] tk work — REE 

te ana 1 c Salabie 1eir rc <. 1 he ma azines 
he except for your ec I make a e : one of ¢t g 
placed P 7 Jack London wrote that Mr. Reeve had you suggested. Never 





suggestion, I would 





say die, is surely the 






































not have thought of “shown him the way.” He was the antte tor Gan Gelber \ 
submitting fiction. founder and former editor of “The I tried this story on 
ee ‘ = Editor.” In his earlier days he was twenty-four magazines 
that ee ave ‘ 2 ae ia RAR ey 
I A pets world travel writer for many periodicals; -had two critics criti 
much more to than ; cize it—another first, ) 
you for than the mere editor of a newspaper, and various you second. Rewrote ; 
fact that I have, pos magazines, He knows what editors want. afte r your suggestion, 
ite oe . > ar landed it. I 
sibly, an answer to bn ie ‘ F , . aT “ . 
La Re a The Service Bureau for Writers will aa pet would like 
ple who may : : 
- “Didya getjer read, analyze, give full letter of con- to know this, for it 
é " aly 
money back?” With structive critic and suggest mar- was eens due to 
ake eae f ocas? : your splendid criti 
ny "appreciation ° Kets tor your I iar manuscript ism that I finally sold 
your advice and criti Or, will revise, correct, and put your the story. 
“a steko cal work into the best possible shape t Very sincerely yours, 
pitas Mi Aaicheg merit consideratior Rates and par- H. ¥. &., 
A. C., Salem, Mass. a : = Johnstown, Pa. 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 













36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS,—A catalogue of all PL OTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
the possible situations that the many relations of life exposition of Ger Plots, What They Ar re, and Where 
offer to the writer. By — Polti. (Translated Found 1 reir Struc and Dey : it, and Rela 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.5 n of the Plot tot tory Prin 

88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. Its character and 
lints Ips, recipes and s1 IR BES ns bs, r writers. Tells ples, and the var Aide s of figures of speech, 
how to make money by S i i by Writing Ad wid. d tr ns. (Reibold Price $1.50. 
vertising, by De ing Pres: s Ww ) or "Writing Greeting THE ‘ART ‘OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
Card Verses and Sentiments, Price $1.20 further development of the princip! es se et forth in * The 

rama Situations Of incalculable v to al 
HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step writers interested in a psycho! pi: oe ioe sgh 
rom the idea to the finist ed st ry rice 65c ir f ction writing Ry Georges Polt (Translated 


> Ray.) 282 pages: cloth Price $2.50. 


PLAY Psa tech : 
MODERN PHOTO - WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells hn. 





pang Beton eorgg oc ol The best book of*instruct 3 
yhotoplay wr yet publ ish ed Teac “ng ad rela to make a success of trade press authorship. 
primary steps and eac successive step up to the cor ngt Price $1.00 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3. 00 ; “RHY MES AND METS RS.—A practical manual of 
i aaa WRITER'S BOOK.—An ble desk Verse Mak ng in era Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
book “xtensive treatment of certain lea subjects ' subtleties iv. atior Price 75c. 
F ss: A Course in Short Story Writing: How to T HE WAY iTS PRINT A dozen practical and 
Writ e Eng lish : “Fhe ttyl of Verse; dies of aluat artic I ing out the steps to success, by » 
(rat ar, ntax, Rh 1etor -unctuation, gece and ‘ succeeded Price 50c. 
Play Essay. a ke, Juveni le, cman Novel, and Song WHAT EDITORS WANT. An answer in tabloid 
Writing ice $2.50 forn a question that thousands of writers ask each 
fae OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- lay. Price 25c. 
se OF eee A collection of original THE pea a gga RECORD. —A simple and 
S itors ¢« thirty-three well-known eff e method of keepi track of all manuscripts. 
public inne Poles Wee Price 70c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





gf A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Ready Now! Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 
for all writers. The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
of book. Price $2.50. 


5 ALEX. BLDG. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, Franxuiy, o. 




















